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OUR TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 
To-day “N, &Q.” attains its majority. On the 
Saturday of November, 1849, the idea on which it 
founded, which had been evolved in a conversation 
with our late lamented friend Mr. Brucr nine years 
previously, assumed a practical form. On that day our 
first number appeared, and in that we put our first query 
to the public : “ Will you give us your favour?” and to 
our literary brethren: “ Will you us your sym- 
pathy and co-operation ? ” 


first 


is 


rive 
This query had its answer 
in the goodly row of volumes now ranged on the shelves 
of our friends. 

To those friends, Contributors, Subscribers, Readers, 
we on this Anniversary tender, as is most due, our heart- 
felt thanks. For, if we may take credit for originating 
“N. &Q.,” to them is mainly due the credit of its suc- 
cess," We but planted the hive. The honey of Hybla 
which it contains is due to the “innumerable bees” who, 
“tolling from every flower its virtuous sweets,” have 
deposited in it their golden stores. 

With pride and satisfaction do we point to those forty 
and odd volumes, rich in materials for future historians, 
iographers, and writers in every branch of English 
literature ; and acknowledge how vast are our obliga- 
tions to those who have made them what they are, 

But the triumph of this day, great as it is, is mingled 
vith a sorrow, which those only can appreciate who 
know the many dear and honoured friends to whose wise 
counsels and able pens we owe more than we can express ; 


more than Fox. 
' 





and who, alas! have, in the course of that one-and- 
twenty years, sunk to their rest. 

Honour to their memories! When living, their friend- 
ship made us happy. Is it otherwise than natural that, 
in this our day of mingled triumph and regrets, we 
should point to that friendship with honest pride ? 


Notes. 


OF MR. FOX IN 
MENTS. 

A controversy was lately carried on for a short 
time on the above subject in The Times, in which 
a reverend gentleman named Bignold was allowed 
to have the last word. Now Ido not think Mr. 
Bignold ought to have the last word; and there- 
fore I shall be much obliged if you will insert 
this letter. 

The case was this. It is said, I do not know 
if correctly, that Provost Goodall, of Eton, in- 
cluded Mr. Fox in some list of Etonian Prime 
Ministers. Some one observed that this was an 
error, Fox never having been Prime Minister. 

Mr. Bignold replied to this, and said he had; 
inasmuch as he “made” the Duke of Portland 
First Lord of the Treasury in the Coalition Govern- 
ment, and inasmuch as he had much more per- 
sonal following and influence than Lord Grenville 
in the All-the-Talents Government. He added, 
in illustration, that one doubts that Lord 
Chatham was Prime Minister (or, as he called it, 
“the Minister”) when Lord Privy Seal in the 
Duke of Grafton’s time; and that Lord North, 
who had been undoubted Prime Minister, served 
under Fox in the Coalition. 

I doubt this latter statement, for I think Fox 
and North were joint Ministers; but the rest of 
this argument, it is obvious, is irrelevant to the 
question of accurate expression. 

For more than a century the term “ Prime 
Minister” has been a technical and precise one, 
as much as “ Lord Chancellor” or “ Secretary of 
State.” It means First Lord of the Treasury, 
and nothing else. Mr. Bignold might as well say 
that Lord Liverpool was never Prime Minister ; 
for it is certain that not he at any time, but Lord 
Castlereagh, or Mr. Canning, or Lord Eldon, was 
the leading spirit in that long ministry—and so 
of several other cases. And it is no less imma- 
terial to this verbal question whether Fox “ made” 
the Duke of Portland or not. Warwick was called 
“‘Kingmaker,”’ Mayors of the Palace were Kings 
in substance, Regents are Kings both in substance 
and in form, and in everything but name; but 
none of these are ever called Kings. 

Chatham was still more virtually Premier under 
the Duke of Newcastle than under the Duke of 
Grafton; but he was never Prime Minister any 
LYTTELTON. 
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“ANCIENT POEMS, BALLADS, AND SONGS OF 
THE PEASANTRY OF ENGLAND.” 


{ find in a recent notice of my friend Halli- 
well's little book that the above work is ascribed 


to the late Robert Bell. 1 submit the following | 


statement :—Some years ago, when I was travel- 
ling in Germany, I was informed that Mr. Bell, 
in his different “selections,” had been appro- 
priating several songs and ballads that had ap- 

ared for the first time in my publications, and 


in which, if not in law, certainly in honour, it | 


might have been considered that I had a vested 
interest. I wrote a letter of remonstrance to 
Mr. Bell, and received a courteous reply, in which 
he said that he was not aware of my address, or 
he would have asked my permission. On my 
return to England, I called on Mr. Bell, and after 
the interview we became friends. Mr. Bell 
having, during one of our subsequent interviews, 
been shown an interleaved copy of the Ancient 
Poems, &c., which I edited when one of the Council 
of the Percy Society, said: “ With your permis- 
sion, I should like to use your book for one of 
the ‘occasional volumes’ of my series.” I said 
that I would consider the proposition, and give 
an early reply. 1 subsequently agreed, and, with- 
out asking any remuneration, handed over the 
interleaved copy, with a title-page and a new 


preface. I left England shortly after this. While | 


a resident in Switzerland, I was somewhat sur- 
prised by the receipt of a letter from a friend (a 
barrister) in the east of Yorkshire, who said, “I 


have got acopy ofthe‘ Peasantry,’ but your name is | 


not on the title-page, which says, ‘ Edited by Robert 
Bell.” limmediately ordered a copy, and found 
that the statement was correct. Mr. Bell had 


not only left out my name, but had suppressed | 


my preface, and had in two or three instances 
altered my phraseology in the nofes. In the 


introduction to “The Summer's Morning,” I had | 
followed the Percy edition, and had said that the | 


song was communicated to me “by my brother, 
Mr. W. Dixon,” &c. Mr. Bell altered “ by my” to 
“to his,” and instead of “to me” he put “ Mr. 
Dixon ” ; and so all who had not seen the original 


edition would naturally suppose that the, “ intro- | 


duction ” was written by Mr. Bell and not by me, 


and that he was my brother's correspondent. I | 


found several other instances of this sort of 
tampering with my notes and introductions, But 
what was even more annoying to me was, that 
the work was a mass of printer’s blunders from 
beginning to end. I immediately wrote to Mr. 
Bell, and reminded him that my name was not on 
the title-page, and that if it was not inserted I 
should instruct my solicitor to move for an in- 
junction. I also complained of the omission of 
my preface, and of the alteration of the notes, &c. 
I accompanied the remarks by a list of errata. 


| Mr. Bell pretended to be nettled by my remarks 
| and threats; but finding that I was perfectly 
| serious, he at last consented to a new title-page, 
in which my name was inserted. He expressed 
his regret that stereotyping would prevent any 
alteration in the “ introductions” &c. as well as 
in the errata. He next forwarded to me several 
copies with my name on the title. As to the 
omission of my preface he said, “I have incor- 
porated a large portion of your remarks in my 
preface, and I hope that you will be satisfied. It 
would not do to have two prefaces.” I was by 
no means “ satisfied.” ‘The preface of Mr. Bell 
was laudatory enough; but it was so cunningly 
worded that any reader who was ignorant of 
the real facts might suppose that the “ forty ad- 
ditions” to the Percy edition were due to the 
industry and research of Mr. Bell and not to me! 
All that Mr. Bell really did was, to write a pre- 
face, add a note from Chappell at page 153, 
another note at 154, a song and introduction 
| (“ The Clown’s Courtship”) at 155, and a song 
| and introduction, “ A-begging we will go,” at 
p- 251. Such is the vast amount of Mr. Bell's 
“editing”! In a new edition that I am now pre- 
paring for the press, I shall allow 153, 154, and 
155 to remain, giving Mr. Bell the credit. I 
shall, however, leave out the Beggar's song, as I 
consider it quite out of character with the work. 

In October, 1864, I was again informed that 
| copies were circulating without my name on the 
title-page. I accordingly addressed a letter to 
Mr. Bell on the subject, and in his reply, which 
reached me at Florence, he said : — 


“That your name was introduced into the title-page is 
quite certain, as I paid the expenses of the alteration 
myself. . ... You must be cognizant of this fact your- 
self, as you had copies of the work with the new title- 
| page.” 

Mr. Bell then explains as follows :— 


“ The only way in which the appearance of subsequent 
copies without your name can be accounted for, seems to 
me to be this. Messrs. Griffin & Co. purchased, I under- 
stand, the whole of the stereotyped plates of the volumes, 
| and have, I suppose, been printing from them.” 


I have recently received a copy from Messrs. 
Griffin & Co., and I find that my name is on the 
title-page of the volume; but on the cover (by 
whose order I know not) the old unaltered title 
is preserved. This I have protested against, and 
requested that the cover may be so altered as to 
be in truthful unison with the title-page. I have 
in conclusion to request that corres ondents to 
“N, & Q.” will in future remember that there is 
no such work as “ Bell's” Ancient Poems, $c. of 
the Peasantry, but that the book which forms one 
of “Mr. Bell's Series” is really and truly my 
work. The following is Mr. Bell's letter of Dee. 
24, 1864: — 
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“ Ramsgate, 24 Dec™ 1864. 

“ Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 17th inst. has followed 
me down here, and only just reached me. : } 

« You are aware, I presume, that my connection with 
the Poets was limited to the duties of editorship, and that 
the work has long been discontinued. I am, conse- 
quently, unacquainted with the circumstances to which 
you refer, and unable to give you any information con- 
cerning them. But there must be a mistake somewhere. 
Your friend could not have ‘ recently’ obtained a copy 
ef the Ballads from the house of Parker, because the 
house of Parker has ceased to exist. Mr. Parker, Jun., 
who represented the firm, died four or five years ago. 
That your name was introduced into the title-page is 
quite certain, as I paid the expenses of the alteration 
myself; not that any such charges properly devolved 
upon me, but simply as a matter of personal feeling. 
You must be cognizant of this last yourself, as you had 
copies of the work with the new title-page. 

“ The only way in which the appearance of subsequent 
copies without your name can be accounted for, seems to 
me to be this: Messrs. Griffin & Co. purchased, I under- 
stand, the whole of the stereotyped plates of the volumes, 
and have, I suppose, been printing from them. Of this 
I know nothing, for | have never seen any of the copies 
issued by them, and have never had any communication 
from them on the subject. If I am right in this conjec- 
ture, it would, probably, explain the mystery, as the 
alteration in the title-page of the Ballads may have been 
separately printed, independently of the stereotype. 

“ However, | will see Messrs. Griffin & Co. immedi- 
ately on my return to town, and ascertain the exact facts 
of the case. They are highly honourable people, and I 
believe them to be incapable of any wilful injustice. If 
they have fallen into an error, I am sure they will rectify 
it at once. 

“T subscribe my address in London, where I hope to 
be in about a week from this time; and am 

“ Very truly yours, 


“ J, H. Dixon, Esq.” “Ropert Bev.” 


I have forwarded it as a proof of the truth of 
the above statement. 


James Henry Drxon, LL.D. 


VERSES IN PRAISE OF WILLIAM III. 


The following verses are preserved in the same 
collection with the letters to Lord Balcarres from 
James IT. and the Earl of Melford, printed re- 
cently in “N, & Q.” :— 


“STANCES FAITES A L'HONNEUR DE SON ALTESSE | 
ROYALE LE PRINCE D'ORANGE. 


“ Malgre Jacques, malgre Louis, 
J'ai fait des Exploits inouis, 
Je suis vena, j'ai vu, j'ai fini la Campagne, 
Et par mes rapides Exploits 
Oa a vu que tout a la fois 
J'ai rétabli les Loix de la Grande- Bretagne. 


“Sans qu'aucun sang soit répando, 
Tout s'est soumis, tout s’est rendu, 
Et toute l'Europe est ravie 
De voir que dans moins de deux Mois 
J'ai fait ce que les plus grands Rois 
N'ont pu faire en toute leur vie. 


| 





“ Je remets au Printemps prochain 
D'exécuter un grand Dessein, 

Dont ma valeur peut bien répondre ; 
Deux grands Rois seront fort surpris 
De me voir venir & Paris, 

Comme je suis entré dans Londres.” 





“On a trouvé les Vers ci-dessus attachez & la Balas- 
trade qui environne la Statue de Louis XIV, dans la 
place des Victoires; Le Comissair2 du Quartier passant 
par la, les arracha et arréta trois persones qui en tiroient 
Copie, qui furent en méme tems conduits au Chatelet. 
Apres v avoir été examiné et recu une rude Mercuriale, 
on les laissa sortir, ayant fait voir qu’ils étoient anciens 
Catholiques Romains, Ils ont déclaré avoir vu, d'autres 
personnes les copier, entre autres, un ‘Avocat des Nou- 
veaux Convertis, qui a été conduit 4 la Bastille, d’ot sans 


| doute il ne sortira pas si facilement ; car la Justice ne se 


| trouve plus dans le Burreau depuis que Louis XIV s'est 


Barov, obros xpioroKrdvos éorl. 


élevé au-dessus des Loix, et qu’il & 6té la Liberté et l'Au- 
torité des Parlemens. Comme ces Vers ont été faits A la 
loiiange du Prince d’Orange, 4 présent Roi d’Angleterre, 
on fera indubitablement tout ce qu‘on pourra pour en 
découvrir l’Auteur, car ses loiianges ne sont pas au goiit 
de la France.” 

These verses and the explanation appended 
have neither place of printing, printer's name, nor 
date. Whether they were exposed on the balus- 
trade which protected the statue of King Louis 
XIV. is questionable. Nevertheless they may 
have been so placed, and the unfortunate council- 
lor, who seems to have turned Protestant, would 
not get out of the Bastille as speedily as he got 
into it. 

It is remarkable that although William of 


| Orange never had the opportunity of besieging 
Paris, William of Brandenburg, very nearly two 


centuries after him, has been able to do so—an 
event deeply to be regretted by all true-hearted 
Britons, J. M. 


PASSAGE ATTRIBUTED TO ST. IGNATIUS. 


ITooker, in the Zcclesiastical Polity (book y. 
ch. lxxii., 10. Oxford, 1841), thus writes : — 
“Whereas therefore Ignatius hath said, if any keep 


| Sunday's or Saturday's fast (one only Saturday in the 


year excepted), that man is no better than a murderer of 
Christ.” 


The ‘supposed original of which, as given in the 
foot-note, is,— 
EY tis xupiaxiy % odBBatov vnocreva wry évds od3- 


Epist. ad Philip. ec. 13, 


| A quotation in which I notice two things most 


remarkable: the one, that Hooker, so profound 
a patristic scholar, should have attributed it to 
one who never wrote it; the other, that he or his 
editor should have given as reference a work 
which is not known to exist. Ignatius wrote no 


| Epistle to the Philippians, and in neither of the 


seven that he did write is there anything nearer 
to this passage than a sentence or two in his 
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Epistle to the Magnesians, c. ix. : — pyxér: caBBa- 
ritovres, GAAa Kata xupranhy Cwhy Cavres, wr.A. The 
passage, in fact, is not to be found in any of the 
apostolic fathers, but is quoted incorrectly from 
what are commonly called the Apostolical Canons, 
with the authorship of which Ignatius can be 
proved to have no more to do than even Hooker 
or his editor. These Canons, as given by the 
Jesuit Harduin in his Collection of the Councils of 
the Church, are eighty-four in number, of which 
the sixty-fifth, the one evidently referred to, is 
thus worded,— 


‘ 5 s , 
EY ris KAnpimds ebpe0n THY Kupiaxhy fucpas vyorevor, 


4% rw ocdSBarov, rAhv Tod évds pdvov, xalapeiolw* ef Se 
Aaixds efn, dpopitértw. 

“If any clerk be discovered fasting on the Lord’s day, 
or on the Sabbath, with the exception of one only, let 





council of Massachusetts.* He remained here, 
according to a statement of his made twenty-three 
years later, “ for the space of a twelvemonth or 
thereabouts.” 

He was one of the proprietaries of Carolina, and 
was governor of that colony from 1695 to 1696, 
The late William Gilmore Simma, in his History 
of South Carolina (p. 72), says of his administra- 
tion that — 


] . . . ° 
“It was peaceable, and received as it merited, at its 


him be deposed; if any layman, let him be excommuni- | 


cate.” 


Now, though the appearance of Ignatius in the 


text may be the result of error or interpolation, | 


this will not help at all towards the solving the 
other difficulty—the misquotation, rendered by 
Hooker, “ that man is no better than a murderer 
of Christ,” with the pseudo-reference given in the 
foot-note, obros xpieroxrdvos dori. (Epist. ad Philp. 
c. 18). 

Considering Hooker's profound learning and 
his almost proverbial accuracy, I am fairly puzzled 
to account for such blundering as this, and shall 
be very grateful to any one who will help me in 
my perplexity. 


I had thought that probably the name of Igna- | 


tius might have been substituted by mistake for 
Polycarp, who did write a short epistle to the 
Philippians, but in referring to it I find nothing 
bearing a resemblance to this passage, or for 
which it might be mistaken. 
Epmvunp Tew, M.A, 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


GOVERNOR ARCHDALE OF CAROLINA, 
John Archdale, the son of Thomas Archdale, 
Esq., of Loakes, in Chipping Wycombe, Bucks, 
came to New England a few years after the 
Restoration as the agent of Ferdinando Gorges, 
Esq. (who married his eldest sister), a son of 
John and grandson of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the 


patentee of the province of Maine, who had been | 


deprived of the government of that territory 
during the Civil War. Ue arrived at Piscataqua, 
in the summer of 1664, in company with Sir 
Robert Carr and Samuel Maverick, two of the 
royal commissioners, and brought with him two 
letters from King Charles IL., in fayour of Gorges, 
both dated June 11, 1664: one to the inhabitants 
of Maine,* and the other to the governor and 

* Printed 


in Hutchinson’s Collection of Papers, 
pp. 885-8. 





termination, the thanks of the colony for the first time 
given to any of its governors, He improved the military 
ystem, opened friendly communications with the Indians 
and Spaniards, discouraged the inhumanities of the 
former so effectually as to induce them to renounce the 
inhuman practice of plundering shipwrecked vessels and 
murdering their crews; and combined, with singular 
felicity, the firm requisites of the governor with the 
gentle and simple benevolence of the Quaker.” 





Mr. Simms concludes by quoting this observa- 
tion from Grahame’s History of the United States:— 

“Yet, how inferior the worldly renown of Archdale, 
the instrument of so much good, to the more cherished 
fame of his less efficient and far less disinterested con- 
temporary and fellow sectary, William Penn!” 

Archdale had visited Carolina before he was its 
governor; for a letter, written by him from that 
colony to George Fox in March 1685, is printed 
in Hawks’s ZHistory of North Carolina; Dut he 
vas not residing there when he was appointed 
governor in 1694. After his return to England 
he was elected, in 1698, a member of Parliament 
for Chipping Wycombe; but his conscientious 
scruples not allowing him to take the oath, he 
was not admitted to a seat. He published, in 
1707, 4 Description of the Province of Carolina. 
It contains a history of the discovery, settlement, 
and government of the colony to that date. 

I wish to obtain the dates of his birth and 
death, and also further information concerning 
his life while in England. 

Joun Warp Dray. 

Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


CINDERELLA AND THE Grass StrppEer.—lIt is 
said of the Lady Rhodopis, who was alike fair 
and frail, that of all the beautiful women in 
Egypt she was by far the most beautiful; and the 
story goes that one time when she was bathing, 
fortune, which always was a lover of whatever 
may be the most unlikely and unexpected, be- 
stowed upon her rank and dignity that were alone 
suitable for her transcendant charms; and this 
was the way what I am now going to tell came 
to pass. . ; 

Rhodopis, before taking a bath, had given her 
robes in charge to her attendants; but at the 
same time there was an eagle flying over the bath, 

* Printed in the Massachusetts Colony Records, vol. iv- 
part 11. pp. 243-5. 
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and it darted down and flew away with one of 
her slippers. The eagle flew away, and away, | 
and away, until it got to the city of Memphis, 
where the Prince Psammetichus was sitting in 
the open air, and administering justice to those 
subject to his sway; and as the eagle flew over 
him it let the slipper fall from its beak, and it fell 
down into the lap of Psammetichus. The prince 
looked at the slipper, and the more he looked at 
it the more he marvelled at the beauty of its 
material and the dainty minuteness of its size; 
and then he cogitated upon the wondrous way in 
which such a thing was conveyed to him through 
the air by a bird; and then it was that he sent 
forth a proclamation to all parts of Egypt to try 
and discover the woman to whom the slipper 
belonged, and solemnly promised that whoever 
she might be he would make her his bride. 

Ihave found this story in Allian (Var. Hist., 
lib. x111. cap. xxxiii.) ; and the same, or something 
similar, is to be met with in Strabo (lib. xvi.) 
I believe that it is the germ of the History of 
Cinderella and the Little Glass Slipper. I should 
like to know if there is any more authentic source 
for a “nursery tale” that is the delight of all 
children. W. B. Mac Caper, 

Monacontour-de-Bretagne, Cotes du Nord, France. 

Dare or Gaprret Hervey’s ADMISSION AS 
Fettow or Trintry Hatt.—In Mr. Collier's 
edition of Spenser, 1862 (vol. i. p. xxix.), I find | 
in a note the extract of a letter from the editors 
of the Athene Cantabrigiense 8, Messrs. Cooper, 
to “N. & Q.” stating that Gabriel Hervey was | 
elected a fellow at Pembroke Hall in 1570, “ but | 
we are not enabled to state how long a period | 
elapsed before he removed to a fellowship at 
Trinity Hall.” This information I can supply 
by extracts from our College books. The entries 
are as foll ws:— bs 

“Gabriel Hervey, A.M., famosus elect. et admiss. in 
locum Thome Hamond, Dect 18, 1578,” 

Wivell, LL.B, Admiss. Jan. 22°, in 
locum Gabrielis Hervey, 1591.” 
On the foundation of Simon Dalling. 


“ Christophorus 





This fellowship is corrected as a foundation 
fellowship of the college. The epithet “ famosus” 
18 inserted in accordance with the old statutes, 
which gave members of the college a preference 
~ fellowships, but permitted the el ction of any 

amosus” Master of Arts of Cambridge or 
Oxford. Henry Latuam, ? 

Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall. 

Rurur TO OrancE.—Long ago in “ N. & Q.,” 
amidst its miscellaneous jottings of out-of-the- 
Way finds, quaint sch larship, humorous anti- 
quarianism, refined bits of fringe, and literary | 
vuth, certain English words, for which it is hard 
and sometimes next to impossible to finda rhyme, 
have been pointed out. In due time, solutions 
more or less happy have, I believe, been tendered. 


| which I made several years ago: in these sad 


I remember (when I was far away from Eng- 
land, gradually dropping my correspondence 
threugh the weary sense of delay before any letter 
could yield its little harvest, could grow up and 
bloom into a reply) one of these challenging oa 


impracticable words received its share of atten- 


tion; I mean “ orange.” (‘ Month” was another, 
though I perceive this only now, not having 


| adverted to it when “ orange ” caught my fancy.) 
Somebody found a rhyme for each, by pressing 


into service the Hindostani proper name (not of a 
person, yet why not? if) of a river, and an Eastern 
word. Now, rap me sharply across the knuckles 
if my principles be unsound critically—I promise 
to bear it properly—but it does seem to me that no 
word in English, and few in any tongue, would 


| be hard to rhyme, if we could call in other lan- 


guages; and that rhymes for English terms ought 
to come out of the English tongue. , 
Mr. Max Miiller would pair any one sound 
with another, if allowed to draw upon the foreign 
idioms he has mastered; and as to the late Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti— given his sixty or seventy 
languages and dialects—he could have discovered 
in some one of them a phonetic effect corresponding 
with that of any term whatever in any single one 
of the other fifty-nine or sixty-nine. This would, 
however, be really but evading the difficulty. Any 
tour de force, any contortion, any violent acrobatic 
effort of words tn the language to which belongs 


| the word to be matched, would be more legiti- 


mate—would, in fact, be better, not in degree, 

but in kind. Plain, compound terms, coined fairly 

for the occasion, agreeably to the minting prin- 

ciples of our English idiom, would be truer cur- 

rency. English phrases would less gypsily and 

less morganatically mate with the English noun 
” 


| * orang 


I submit, on these principles, my own audacious 
competitive paper, hereunder :— 
“ Another Solution of the Orange-rhyme Problem, 
“ Above my head, and just within my claw-range, 
I see a sample of that bitter orange, 
Whereof, when young, thro’ gardens I oft saw ran 
(Inside the limits of the social law-range), 
Files of the fashionable folk at Seville, 
Lovers of love, and haters of the devil. 
Believe or not what I proceed to tell ye— 
In order to obtain a dainty jelly, 
They squeeze the fruit of this most famous orange, 
And positively put it in a porringe 
(Adding an -r, our sign of the comparative), 
And boil it! There’s the secret! that’s my narrative.” 
M. G. K. 


GERMAN SONG TRANSLATED.—In The Atheneum 
for October 8 appeared a German war-song by 
Berthold Auerbach, entitled “‘ Lied der Deutschen 
Soldaten in Elsass.” It is adapted to the tune of 
the older and well-known song, “Ich hatt’ einen 
Kameraden.” Of this latter 1 send a translation, 
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days of fresh slaughter, what it records must un- 
happily be of too frequent occurrence. 
‘ormnm avul) COMRADE, 
I had a brave young comrade, 
A better never bled; 
The drum to battle sounded, 
On at my side he bounded, 
In equal step and tread. 
“ A cannon ball came fiving, 
‘Comes it for me or thee ?’ 
It struck him down, he dieth, 
And at my feet he lieth, 
As if some part of me. 
“ Tlis hand he would stretch to me, 
While quick I load again: 
* My hand I cannot lend thee, 
Eternal life attend thee, 
Good comrade, best of men!’” 


Fr. & 

LEMARKABLE OcccRRENcE TO A Bett.— When 
the tower of St. Fin-Barre’s Cathedral, Cork, was 
taken down about five years ago, the beautiful 
peal of bells, which were set up by Abel Rudhall 
of Gloucester in 1751, were for safety removed to 
the vaults of the Custom House, with the excep- 
tion of the first bell of the peal, which, being the 
smallest (the largest weighing forty-two hundred- 
weight), was set up back of the school-house, 
where divine service was celebrated during the 
rebuilding of the cathedral, and where it has been 
used every Sunday since, and on other occasions 
as required. As the new cathedral is now fast 
approaching its completion, the other seven bells 
were last week brought back to be set up in the 
north chamber of the west front (there not being 
sufficient funds available at present to complete 
the great central tower, which was originally 
intended for the reception of the bells). On last 
Sunday the bell was rung as usual, but it was the 
last time it was to have been used in this tem- 
porary place, when, singular to say, as the ringer 
gave it the last toll, the clapper dropped on the 
ground. The inscription on this bell is “ Peace 
and good neighbourhood, 1751. A, R.” R. C. 
Cork, 


Smoxine Intecar.—In the court-books of the 
manor of Methwold in Norfolk, of which the 
(Queen is the lady as Duchess of Lancaster, there 
is the following entry made at a court held on 
Oct. 4, 1695: 

“ Wee agree that any person that is taken smoakcinge 
tobacco in the street shall forfitt one shillinge for every 
time so taken, and itt shall be lawfall for the petty con- 
stables to distraine for the same for to be putt to the uses 
abovesaid [that is, “to the use of the towne.” } 

“Wee present Nicholas Barber for smoakeinge in the 
street, and doe amerce him Is.” 


The same rule is repeated at courts held in the 
years 1696 and 1699, but no other fine is men- 
tioned at any subsequent courts. In the same 
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court-books there is another entry made at g 


' court held on Oct. 10, 1701 :— 


“ Wee present Rict Walker and John Sparke for eves 
droppinge of Thomas Verdon’s house, and amerce them 
five shillings to the uses abovesaid.” 

Srantey Epwanrops. 

Lynn, 

Mopin or tHE Maccanpres (1 Macc, xur. 25) 
at Et Mepren.—I beg to enclose an interesting 
cutting which relates to the oampenes identifica- 
tion of the site of the ancient Modin with that 
of the modern Zl Medieh ; which last I am unable 
to find marked on any of my maps of the Holy 
Land. I should be glad to see this question dis- 
cussed by those who have studied the topography 
of the Holy Bible. Other sites suggested by i 
Grote, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, for tho 
ancient Modin (s. v.), are Latriin and Kubdb, 
Medizval and modern tradition places Modin at 
Soba. To those who are acquainted with the 
heroic history of the Maccabees, Modin, their 
home and final resting-place, must be one of the 
most interesting spots in the Holy Land. 

“ M. Victor Guerin, a French savant, who has for some 
years been engaged in antiquarian researches in the East, 
announces the discovery, at El Medich, the supposed site 
of the ancient Modin, of an edifice which must be iden- 
tified with the tomb described in the Book of Maccabees, 
and by Josephus, as having been raised by Simon Mae- 
cabeus for himself, his parents, and his four brethren 
The ruins stand on an eminence about a mile from El 


| Medieh, and present the appearance of a building of hewn 


stone now almost completely overthrown. M. Guerin 
commenced excavations at either extremity, and on the 
27th of last month arrived at a chamber in the eastern 
end of which the walls were still to a great extent intact. 
After clearing away the débris, he discovered beneath 
the chamber a sepulchral vault two metres in length and 
one in width, and seventy centimetres deep. It was paved 
with mosaic work of red, black, and white stone, and 
was surrounded by a ledge which formerly supported the 
slabs which served at once for the flooring of the cham 
ber and for the roof of the vault. Ten metres to the west 
of this a second chamber was discovered in a less perfect 
condition, and the remains of five others with their 
respective vaults could be distinctly traced. Each cham- 
ber we know was surmounted by a pyramid, and the 
place where these pyramids had been titted into the rest 
of the building was still visible. The whole edifice 
measures twenty-eight metres in length, and six ands 
half metres in width. It was surrounded by a portico 
resembling the peristyle of a Greek temple. The shafts 
of ten of the columns, which had formed the portic, 
each shaft forty-seven centimetres in diameter, wer 
found among the ruins. This discovery removes all 
doubt as to the identity of the Medieh with the ancient 
home of the family of ‘the Maccabees.” — Globe, July 2, 


1870. i - 
W. H. 5. 
Titnes or THE Parts oF MANCHESTER IS 


1780.—In amemorandum-book formerly belongin 
to Thomas Barritt, the antiquary, “ commen 


Oct. 16, 1780,” there is the following entry :— 


“1780, The warden’s share of the tithes of Manchester 


was 1362 13s. 4d. The whole tithes made 500 per 
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snnum. The fellows’ share was 83I. Gs. 8d. [each], be- 
sides the fynes at the renewing of leases, and the yearly 
rents from Newton.” 

The tithe-rent charge in 1866 was certified as 
2.9471. 19s. 2d. by the bishop’s secretary. 
: 7 T. T. W. 

“Crrep pack.”—George Macdonald, in his 
Englands Antiphon, commenting on an expression 
in a poem of the times of Edward I., where our 
Lord is made to say — 

“ Mother, mercy! let me die,” 
says, “It was at one time a common belief, and 
the notion has not yet, I think, altogether vanished, 
that the dying one is held back from repose by the 
love that is unwilling to yield them up.” This 
notion is still prevalent in the north of Fife, and 
perhaps elsewhere; but with it is coupled a re- 
markable superstition, that if the beloved one is 
withheld from dying by being “cried back,” as 
the prayers for their recovery are called, the per- 
son so called back will be deprived of one or more 


faculties, as a punishment to the parent or other 


relative who would not acquiesce in the Divine 
will. In the neighbourhood where I write, more 
than one instance is cited in corroboration of this 
superstitious belief, and firmly believed. Does it 
prevail elsewhere ? be 
Compr-Snor.—A word now going round the 
papers in reference to the South Wales truck 
system, used of an office for paying wages in kind. 
Compy is equivalent to “tally.” It obviously 
has the same meaning, and seems to be a corrup- 
tion of compte, comptoir, counter, Has it found a 
place in any local glossary ? A. H. 


Queries, 
ANCIENT IRISH ARTS, ETC. 
In looking over an old volume of a popular | 
magazine,” I was struck by the following re- | 
marks ;— 
“The Irish... . appear to have been at one period | 
the most learned nation in Europe. Egypt, Greeee, | 
Rome, Ireland—these seem to have been the countries 
in which learning of a refined nature progressively found 
refuge and repose... . . Egypt was in part despoiled by | 
; Greece was similarly despoiled by Rome; Rome | 
wan Geapelled by the Teutonic nations of the North; and | 
_ branches of these nations, the Danes and Anglo- | 
I ea completed the train of ruination by despoiling | 
— Since their banishment thence, learning and 
erature have wandered, as if at random, through all | 
the countries of Europe.” : 
Again: — | 
ow . * 
Pn Treland is to England what Greece was to Rome— | 
on whence it derived not a little of its civilization.” 
Pe a any bias, and simply in the cause of 
ical accuracy, I should like the following 
queries answered : — 


——— 
* - eee 
Chambers's Journal, p. 160, New Series, Jan. 23, 1847. | 
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1, What are the names of the ancient Irish 
authors whose works have contributed to Anglo- 
Saxon Civillsation, and the arts of peace and war 
of the latter ? 

: 2. What arts and sciences Nara the Anglo- 
Saxons borrowed of the Irish ? 
| 3. The only architectural remains of the pre- 
| Norman period in Ireland, so far as I am aware, 
| are the round towers (and even these are ques- 
| tionable), and I do not think that the ruined 
| abbeys and castles, now to be seen, are of anterior 
date to similar structures in England. Is there 
one of the eleventh or twelfth century of any 
note ? ; 

4, The arts of the Greeks and Romans—archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, poetry, &c.—have 
been imitated in England directly from the ori- 
ginals, What evidence is there of refinement in 
these arts prior to the advent of the Anglo- 
Normans in Ireland ? 

Of ancient Greek and Roman music we only 
can form an idea from analogy, but there is no 
analogy which points to its transmission to Ire- 
land and thence to England. Indeed, the age of 
national music is a very obscure question. There 
may, or there may not, have been crude melodies 
(so to speak) in the dark ages; but it required 
the science of much more recent generations to 
develope them into their present form. It may 
even be inferred that there have been certain 
limited periods in the history of nations, during 
which the national music has been endemically 
produced; and that the finest of the Irish and 
Scotch airs may, in truth, be of no very remote 
antiquity. But the writer of the remarks quoted 

| fails in the sequences of his assumed despolia- 
| tions; for, according to his idea, Ireland should 
have despoiled Rome, whereas the Romans seem 
to have eschewed all intercourse with our neigh- 
bours—I mean the military Romans. 

The monuments of the medieval Anglo-Irish 
nobles clearly indicate that they copied English 
fashions in dress and arms, and were often so 
dilatory in doing so, that archeologists, in fixing 

‘“‘ costume,” have 
sometimes antedated effigies as much as a century. 

I shall not enter into the question of ancient 
ornamental metal work found in Ireland, but I 
am of opinion that there are as old and as good 

specimens to be found in England. TEERAN. 


“THe ADORATION oF THE LAMB,” BY THE 
Brotuers Van Eycx.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me what the inscriptions on the 
frame and panels of this celebrated altar-piece are? 
and will they kindly give me a translation in 
English? Part of the inscription round the head 
of the B. V. Mary is as follows: — 
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+ IEC £ SPECIOSIOR SOLE. SVP OEM STELLARV 
disposico®} Lvct 
OPATA IVEIT PO CAPOR E FVIN (*) TNE SPE- 
CIMSN 
MACLA > 
$. John the Baptist has this,— 
> } 
+ HIC E BAPTISTA IOHES . MAIOR HOIE . PAR 
ANGLIS . LEGIS 
SVMA . EWAGELII SACIO APLOR. VOX SITECIA, 
PPHETAR 
LVYCERNA MYND MNI TESTIS, 


The Eternal Father has this inscription,— 
+ HIC & DEVS POTECISSIM . [Jp DIVINA MATESTATE 
SV? oIM opti? {Jp DVLCEDIS BOITAGE 

REMVNERATOR LIBERALISSIMVS PROPTER IN ME 
NSAM LARGITATEM. 

At the feet of this grand figure is the following : 

VITA . SINE . MORTE. IN. CAPITE...IWET. SN. 
SENECTVTE . I. FRONTE. 

GAVDIV . SN. MERORE. A. DEXTRIS.,..SECVRITA. 
SN. TIORE . A. SINISTS. 

On the stole, which is crossed, is embroidered in 

pearls SABA@T, and round the bottom of the cope, 

INXIN + D + PEX + PEIV 
DED.. 

QANXIM 


4&.-- 4NC..-M 


D... NC ANANX ... ANC 

Is any part of these legends supposed to be con- 
cealed at the back of the embroidered hanging 
curtains ? 

I may add I have consulted all the works in 
English on the Van Eycks; perhaps your learned 
correspondents F. C. H. or W. I. J. WEALE can 
assist me. W. Marsz. 

7, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


Anonymovs.— Who is the author of Spectmens 
of Tragic Choruses from Sophocles in English Verse, 
with a few original pieces, 1852 (anon.), B. Fel- 
lows, London, 8vo? R, Lyetts. 


Aypon Famiiy Arus.—What are the correct 
armorial bearings of Aydon, whose family seat 
used to be Aydon Castle, Northumberland? I 
have seen them described as—Argent, a cross 
engrailed between four roses gules; and for the 
crest, an arm issuing out of clouds, plucking a 
rose gules. Elsewhere they are described as— 


Quarterly, argent and gules, a cross engrailed 


counterchanged ; crest, a talbot spotted sable. Are 
there two families of this name, and is the family 
Scotch or Englith ? ; a: wy 8 


BrrwaAkyy, on Beomacurn.—Theiner, in his 
Mon. Hib. et Scot. p.331, publishes a Bull of Pope 
Urban V. sanctioning the erection at Brimakyn of 
a monastery of Friars Minors, or Gray Friars. 
This was founded, says Tanner, in 1373, Is any- 
thing more known of it? Probably the Francis- 
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can annals, or Stanley papers, or the records or 
the MSS. at St. Isidore’s in Rome might furnish 
information ; but these are inaccessible to a coun- 
try scholar, who will be glad, however, of an 
help from some more favoured and learned corre- 
sp mdent. AE. L 


Brvuize.—“ Riding the bruize or brooze at a 
marriage.” Is there any satisfactory etymology 
of the term bruize in this expression ? Jamieson’s 
is not convincing. i. 


Cnavcer’s Prroress’s Frencu.—Can some one 
tell me where a theory is upheld that the French 
of Chaucer’s Nim was not bad French, but simply 
English and not French at all? The reference is 
of course to Prologue to Canterbury Tales, 1). 124-5, 

‘And Frensch sche spak ful faire and fetysly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe.” 

This “after the school of” seems proverbial, 
See The Miller's Tale,1. 143. Can some one give 
me other instances of its proverbial use ? 

In Passus V. 1. 239 of Piers Plowman (Skeat's 
text B.), Avarice says— 

“ And I can no frenche in feith . but of be ferthest ende 

of norfolke.” 
This surely means no French at all. Nevertheless 
Tyrwhitt’s reasons for the imperfect French of 
the prioress are to me so convincing that I believe 
the passage in the prologue is bond jide and not 
ironical. 

The statement I am in search of I thought was 
in“ N. & Q.,” but I cannot find it. 

Jonn AppIs. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts.—In the church- 
wardens’ account of a London parish, the follow- 
ing items occur :-— 

“ Anno 1609. Paid for a sugar loafe waying 7 lbs. and 
10 ounces at xviiit the pound, for my Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, 11° 44. 

“ Anno 1616. For a runlett of Canery Wyne presented 
unto my Lord Bishop of Worster, and for the rundlett and 
carriage, £1 16* 64.” 

Will any of your readers kindly inform me if 
these are to be regarded in the light of compli- 
mentary presents for sermons preached in the 
church, or for the performance of some episcopal 
rite, such as confirmation, &c.? Also the meat- 
ing of the following :— 

“1620. 6 dozens of Pp ints to give to the children, 
1* 64,” 

These points appear to have been commonly 


i 


distributed to the poor people atten lant upon the 
funerals of the rich. R. H, Hots. 
28, Chancery Lane, 

Cran MacArrrs. — Can any one give me & 
little information relative to the Clan MacA Ipin? 
I chould be glad to learn if there is any pedigree 
of the Clan MacAlpin to be referred to showing 
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the connection with the MacGregors. My great- 
grandfather, born at Balmahaugh on or near Loch 
Lomond, settled in the neighbourhood of Paisley. 
He was present at the battle of Falkirk, and there 
taken prisoner by the rebels, who placed him 
with others in the church of that town, being 
incensed that my ancestor, a MacAlpin, should be 
on the side of the Hanoverian monarch. He was 
a true Celt, however, and spoke Gaelic to the 
day of his death. He and other burgesses of 
Paisley were wont to meet every year to celebrate 
the military events of their youth, until death so 
greatly re duced their numbers that their anniver- 
sary could no longer be held. If there be any 
authorities on this subject, I should be glad to be 
informed what they are. 
A MEMBER oF 


tor 


rHE Cran MacArprn. 


Gass Fac-smriies or Encravep Gems.—There 
is a beautiful and considerably neglected art by 
which the most delicate fac-similes of engraven 
stones may be procured. The impression of the 
gem must be taken in an earth as little saline as 
possible (as, for example, “ Venetian Tripoli,” of 
which there is a courser French variety), and 

ounded very fine in a mortar with a 
The piece of glass (of any colour) which is to 
receive the impression must be taken from the 
furnace just as it begins to assume a shining ap- 

earance, “Glass of lead,” as it is called, is the 
ct for the purpose, and it must be allowed to 


cool gradually on the earthen impression. 





Having extracted the substance of the above | 


from an old 4to volume, the title-page of which has 


been torn off, I should be glad to know whether | 


(1) Kunckel, from whom Homberg learnt this 
art, was its inventor? (2) where the art in Eng- 
land is at present most successfully cultivated ? 


~ 


Witt Hari.—I shall be glad of any par- 
ticulars relative to William Hall, minister of St. 
Bartholomew’s-the-Less (Smithfield), who pub- 
lished a sermon preached in that church on March 
27, 1642, being the day of the inauguration of 
King Charles. Grorez W. MarsHatt. 


Horxey, a Harvest Surrer.—In portions of 
Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, and Cambridge- 





shire, and perhaps elsewhere in the Eastern Coun- | 


ties, it is the custom for a farmer to give his men 
4 supper at the end of the harvest, and this supper 
1s locally termed “horkey.” Whence the deriva- 
tion? Curusert Bepr. 


Iris Masvscrirts—In Aubrey’s Letter 8, 1813, | 


i. 116, Lhwyd is 
land “above thirty parchment MSS. in the lan- 
guage of the natives”; and in a note on p. 137 


it is added—* His MSS% which were very curious 
John} 


Did | 


and ‘Valuable, are sold to Sir Thomas 
Sebright of Beachwood, in Herefordshire.” 





said to have brought from Ire- | 
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these MSS. last spoken of include the Irish manu- 
scripts? and are these still in existence, and where ? 
Irish MSS. are too rare in these islands to allow 
any to perish in obscurity which can be brought 
to light and saved. O. T. D. 


KiRKSANTON.—There is a Santon or Kirksanton 
in Millum, in the parish of Irton, which was 
granted to Furness by Arthur de Boyville. Its 
church, appropriated to the nunnery of Seaton or 
L xeley, is dedicated to St. Paul. Kirksant mn is 
also the name of a parish in the Isle of Man. 
The Bollandists suppose it to be a corruy 1 of 
St. Anne. A writer in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record supposes it to be dedicated to St. 
tain. Can any reader throw light on this matter, 
and give the origin of Santon ? A, E. L. 


at 





Sanc- 


Key to “Le Granp Crrvs.”—It is well 
known that Mademoiselle de Scudéry, in her 
romance, Artamine, ou le Grand Cyrus, repre- 


ented real persons and events under fictitious 
names. Is the key to that work, which is in 
Monsieur V. Cousin’s Histoire de | é fran- 
caise au », considered to be perfect? 
Some names appear to be left out. G. Wa ae 


Locat Sayine.—In Laneham’s famous letter 
from Kenilworth, he says of Captain Cox that he 
can at afternoons tall as much without book as any 
innholder betwixt Brainford and Bagshot, what 
Why betwixt Brentford 

i. LL. KNow es. 


vy eT) 
t S0cl 





avin Sitch 


degree soever he be. 
and Bagshot? 


Kenilworth. 


Tue Maponxa or Fotrcno.—I have two por- 
tions of a good copy of “ The Madonna of Foligno,” 
by Raphael, now at Rome. The original was 
painted by order of a secretary of Pope Julian IL, 
named Sigismund de Comitibus, Having escaped 
from some imminent danger, he attributed his 
safety to the Blessed Virgin, and presented this 
picture to a church at Rome, known by the name 
of Ara Ceeli. 

In the centre of a glory the Virgin, seated on 
clouds, holds the infant Saviour in her arms; 
around them some little ange!s are perceptibly 
grouped. In the lower part of the picture Sigis- 
mund, on his knees, with hands joined, ditects 
his eyes towards the Virgin and her son. Behind 
him, St. Jerome seems to be recommending him 
to her notice. These figures are on the right. On 
the left is a kneeling figure of St. Francis, with 
St. John the Baptist behind him. In the centre 
a little angel on foot holds a tablet. 

The copy seems to have been cut in two por- 
tions, of which, at different times, I have picked 
up two: one containing the figures of Sigismund 
and St. Jerome, the other the little angel. I 
should be glad of any account of the other por- 
tions, viz. the Virgin and child, and St. Francis 
and St. John the Baptist. J.B. Be 
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BERNARD MANDEVILLE, M.D.— Will Mr. James 
CROSSLEY, or any other competent authority in the 


pamphlet literature of the early part of the eigh- | 


teenth century, favour your readers with a more 

complete bibliographical list of the works of the 

once celebrated author of The Fable of the Bees 

than we already possess? Are there any tracts 

of that period marked B. M. which may be fairly 

attributed to him ? * Epwarp RIGGALt. 
Bayswater, 


Memory: Passace in ARISTOTLE.— 


“ The same persons do not excel in memory and remi- | 


niscence ; but, for the most part, those who are of a slow 
genius excel in memory, and those who are of a rapid 
genius and docile, excel in reminiscence, This is peculiar 
to man alone, but many other animals remember.” 


This is said to be a translation from Aristotle. 
Qy. where, and what is the passage ? S. T 


Prancuf’s CorRecTIons oF GENEALOGICAL | 
Errors.—Mr. Planché, in his paper on the Earls | 


of Devon (Collectanea Archeol., 4to, i. 274), says 
that — 

“ William de Vernon, Earl of Devon, had two daugh- 
ters. The eldest, Mary, married (1) Sir Robert de Courte- 
nay, (2) Sir Peter de Prouse (sic). The other, named 
Joan, was the wife of Hubert de Burgh, who received 
with her the whole of the Isle of Wight and the manor 
of Christchurch. I have so repeatedly noticed the two 
great errors made by nearly all our genealogists, in con- 
founding this Joan with the Johanna who was widow of 
William de Brewer the younger of Torbay, and making 
her also the eldest instead of the youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Devon, that I shall do no more than allude 
to them at present as amongst those misrepresentations 
which it seems impossible to eradicate, as, demolish them 
as often as you please, ‘they rise again, with twenty 
mortal gashes on their heads, and push us from our 
stools.’ ” 

Will some one kindly inform me in what book 
these repeated notices have been published? Of 


course, Mr. Planché must have the fullest proofs | 


of the statements he makes so confidently ; but 
they are not generally known to genealogical 
students, and he would confer a favour by com- 
municating them to some publication of easy 
access like “N. & Q.” There are still many 
ignorant people, like myself, who would suppose 
that Mr. Planché is wrong about both these 
ladies ; for we have believed that Mary was the 


widow of Peter de Preaux when she married | 


Robert de Courtenay, and that her sister Joan 
was the wife of William de Brewer the younger. 
TEWARS. 


“Tue Potisnh Partition.” — There was pub- 
lished about a century ago a book called The 
Polish Partition Illustrated, in seven dialogues, 
1774, Elmsley, London (anon.) The Rev. Richard 
Warner, in his Literary Recollections, 2 vols. 1830, 








[* We can only find space for a list of those works by 
Mandeville unnoticed by Watt and Lowndes. See 


“N. & Q” 1* 8, x. 129, 214.—Ep.] 


ES 


| has given some of his reminiscences of the Rey, 
| Lachlan Maclaine (the translator of Mosheim), 
who was for many years English chaplain at the 
Hague, and who died at th in 1804. My, 
Warner mentions (ii. 44) that Dr. Maclaine told 
him he had written a letter, or dialogue, on the 
partition of Poland, which had excited the curi- 
osity of Frederic the Great to know the author, 
Can you inform me whether I am right in sup- 
| posing that Dr. Maclaine is author of the anony- 
mous rT published in London by Elmsley 
in 17747 Is there a copy in the British Museum? 
R. Ives, 
Quvoratron.—A French wit is quoted as having 
said, “‘ England has a hundred or more religions, 
| and only one sauce.” May 1 ask where this is to 
| be found ? W. T. M. 


“CLEMENT Ropinson’s HANDEFULL oF PLEa- 
SANT De tres,” 1584, 8vo.—The next issue of the 
| Spenser Society will be a reprint of this unique 
| and most interesting collection of early songs and 
ballads. It will be a faithful reproduction of 
the original, the only copy known being that— 
which unfortunately wants one leaf—now pos- 
sessed by the Rev. Thomas Corser, and which 

assed successively through the hands of Colonel 
3yng, the Marquis of Blandford, Mr. Perry, and 
Mr. Jolley. Extracts have been given from it in 
the Censura Literaria, Eliis’s Specimens of Early 
English Poets, and the last edition of Evans's Old 
Ballads, and it is included amongst the works re- 
printed in the Heliconia, edited by T. Park. The 
reprint, however, in that elegant but most inac- 
curate publication is absolutely worthless. Whole 
lines are omitted, misprints, with sometimes edi- 
torial notes upon them, as if they were the actual 
text, occur in nearly every page, an? occasionally 
very thick together, as, for instance, in p. 70 
( Heliconia, part 11.), where there are three impor- 
tant misprints in four lines, Solu 

My object in addressing this communication 3s, 
in the great dearth of information which exists 
with regard to Clement Robinson, the compiler, 
and Thomas Richardson, “ student in Cambridge,” 
Peter Picks, J. Tomson, and George Mannington 
“at Cambridge Castle,” whose names occur im 
connection with some of the ballads, to solicit 
any assistance which it may be in the power of 
your correspondents to give, and which will be 
thankfully acknowledged, in reference to those 
names and the work itself and its history. As 
the reprint merely waits for the poor remarks 
which will be prefixed to it to be completed and 
issued, a speedy communication will be « double 
favour. Jas. CROSSLEY, 

2, Cavendish Place, All Saints, Manchester. 





Oxp Scotcn Sore. 
“ Tibby Fowler o’ the glen, 
A’ the lads are wooin’ at her,” &c. 
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to be found entire in Dr. Robert Chambers’s 
Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, 1862. A note 
of the learned editor places the locality in or near 
Leith. But there is a glen in Berwickshire 


through which the Whitadder | gee a couple of | 


miles before joining the Tweed, and about four 
miles from Berwick, which is generally known in 


that neighbourhood as “Tibby Fowler's glen,” 
and the like statement is made in several printed | 


works. The New Statistical Account, under “ Mor- 
dington” (p. 341, note), mentions it; and, to 


quote only one other authority, The Botany of the | 
Eastern Borders, by the late Dr. Johnston, gives | 


“Tibby Fowler's glen” as the locality for several 
species of plants, e. g. Mula dysenterica and Scro- 
phularia aquatica; under which last he adds, that 
the place is interesting from its being the pre- 
sumed scene of the old ballad. 

Ilow or when this idea originated it would be 
hard to tell; and he who hints.a doubt will be 
looked upon with little favour, for the glen isa 
favourite place for picnics, and it has little per- 


sonal claim to that privilege, having nothirg very | 


picturesque to show. Yet the song bears internal 
evidence of a far distant origin in its penultimate 
stanza: — ‘ 
“ Be a lassie e’er so black, 
Gin she hae the name o’ sillar, 
Set her up on Tintock tap, 
The wind will blaw a man till her.” 

(I wish I dared quote the whole for the sake 
of your readers, who may not have seen it.) Now 
this seems pretty plainly to localise the song in 
the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire. Certain it is 
that not one in a hundred who know “ Tibby 
Fowler's glen” ever heard of Tintock. Can any 
of your contributors unravel this knotty question ? 

P, E. N. 

St. Joanna or Vatois.—This female saint, un- 
known by name and description to me, is placed 
by Dr. Husennern in the sixteenth century. A 
queen, crowned and nimbed, with flowing hair to 
the waist, wearing a mantle fastened by two rings, 
and a band over the breast (like the morse of a 
cope), and bearing as her emblem a small reticule- 
shaped basket in one hand, is figured in a me- 
dieval painting which, to all appearance, is to be 
referred to a date between 1450 and 1480, Will 
some of your able correspondents learned in the 
subject kindly furnish an attribution which would 
fit? That to St. Dorothea will hardly meet the 
case, as she is not crowned as a queen. 

GAUDENTIUS, 


Satissury Carneprat.—In Francis Price’s 
Description of that Admirable Structure, the Cathe- 
dral Church of Salisbury (a.v. 1774), it is stated, 
p. 29, that — 

“The paintings and the vaultin i 

: gs (of the choir) are 
esteemed for their antiquity, having been ever sta the 


These are the first lines of an old Scotch song | 





dedication of the church. .... Over the communion or 
altar are the twelve months of the year.” 

I happen to be particularly interested in ancient 
representations of the months and seasons, and 
was about to set forth to Salisbury to examine 
these, when a friend informed me that they were 
now in the act of being destroyed, or, as I should 
say, of being “ restored” completely away, and 
that therefore my journey would be useless. Can 
any of your readers at Salisbury kindly inform me, 
1. Whether the paintings can still be seen ? and 2. 
Whether any tracings, or engravings, or accurate 
descriptions of them, have been preserved ? 


J. F. 


Swan: Vaye.—l. Sir William Swan, envoy 
to the Hanse Towns, and resident at Hamburg 
circa 1662-1673. 2. Sir Walter Vane, special 
envoy to the Elector of Brandenburg in 1664.* 


| Information wanted of their personal history and 


connections. I have examined their official cor- 
respondence at the Public Record Office and in 
the British Museum. B. R. L. 


“ TwyNnDLEs.” — Among the burials in the 
parish register of St. Augustine, London, I find 
the following entry: “Johan Eaton and Johan 
Eaton, Twyndles.” The date is 1599. Evidently 
twin female infants to whom the same Christian 
name was given, but ? “ twindles.” Does it mean 
| very little twins = twinlets? Has the word been 

seen before? ‘The “ Kentish twindle-pippen” 
quoted in Halliwell and Wright's edition of Nares 
does not seein to meet the case. J.L.C 


, 


Use oF MuMMIES.— 

“The mummy is medicinal (says Sir Thomas Browne), 
the"Arabian doctor Haly delivereth, and divers confirm ; 
but of the particular use thereof is much discrepancy of 
opinion. While Hoffmannus prescribes the same to epi- 
leptics, Johan de Muralto commends the use thereof to 
gouty persons; Bacon likewise extols it as a styptic, and 
Junkenius considers it of efficacy to resolve coagulated 
blood. Meanwhile we hardly applaud Francis I. of 
France, who always carried mummies with him as a 
panacea against all disorders; and were the efficacy 
thereof more clearly made out, scarce conceive the use 
thereof applicable to physic—exceeding the barbarities of 
Cambyses, and turning old heroes into unworthy potions, 
Shall Egypt lend out her ancients unto chirurgeons and 
apothecaries, and Cheops and Psammetticos be weighed 
unto us for drugs? Shall we eat of Chamnes and Amasis 
in electuaries and pills, and be cured by cannibal mix- 
tures? Surely such diet is dismal vampirism, and ex- 
ceeds in horror the black banquet of Domitian, not to be 
paralleled except in those Arabian feasts wherein Ghoules 
feed horribly.’—Timbs’s Curivsities of History, p. 11, 
and cited from “ Fragments on Mummies ” unpublished. 
| Mr. Timbs does not say in whose possession is 
| this MS., nor if the fragment is wholly by the 
author of the Rel. Med.: it has the ring of his 
metal. If not of magnitude to form a separate 











[* Some account of Sir Walter Vane appeared in 
N. & Q.” 8r4 S. iv, 302.—Ep. } 
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publication, it might worthily find a place in 
“N, & Q.”; and methinks I see a group in Ely- 
sium of Bacon, Browne, and Sir Kenelm Digby, 
bebearded and ‘beruifed, looking over a future 
number, reading this same fragment; and beshrew 
me! but there is fussy, vain, but honest Sam. 
Pepys behind taking notes. J, A. G. 
Carisbrooke, 








Watson’s Irntsa AtmANAcK.—On the inside 
cover of The Gentleman’s and Citizen’s Almanack 
for the year 1780 (Dublin: Samuel Watson), I 
read that the publish *s (Samuel Watson and 
Thomas Stewart), to meet the desire of “‘ many of 
the first nobility and gentry, particularly the 
Fellows of the University of Dublin,” for complete 
sets, thoucht it “incumbent on them to offer a 
new edition to the public” on certain (six) con- 
ditions. The first 1 quote for the purpose of my 
query — 








“1, That the work be printed on a new letter and fine 
Irish paper, from its commencement in the year 1727 t 
the year 1780 inclusive (except the y 1728, which was 
never published), in fifty-three volumes, page for ; 
and exactly in the same manner as the former edition. 

Query, were they reprinted ? 

It may be worthy: of note that this extract 
from the “conditions” shows that Watson's 
earliest almanack is dated 1727, instead of 17 
intimated by your Dublin correspondent Anupa 
in the 2" S, vii. 357. Grorex Lioyp. 

Crook, South Durham. 

















Wauicn or tar Roman EmMpPErors AssvumMED 
tHE Corona Rapiata ?—F. C. H. starts (p. : 
this question, which I should like to have s 
It is given to Augustus on a coin of Calicula 
and later emperors, like Nerva, have it; a coi of 


Mare Antony als 











) sh ws it. 
E. I. Kyow ies. 
Kenilworth. 


Quevies with Auswers. 
rHE DUMB WIFE OF ABERDOUR. 


The late Prof. Aytoun, in his Ballads of Scot- 
Jand (2nd edit. ii. 190), while giving Mr. Laing’s 
collated version, states that there is also “ another 
ballad on the same subject, said to have been very 
popular, of which, however, I have not been able 
to obtain a complete set.” I have heard this 
last frequently in Forfarshire, but have failed to 
“note” more than a fragment in addition to the 
three stanzas given by Aytoun. I send you all I 
know of the recited ballad in the hope that some 
of your readers will supply the rest :— 

()) “ There was a pretty maid, 


(2) She could bake and she could brew ; 
She could shape and she could sew ; 
She could sweep in the house with the broom, broom, 
broom : 
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She could wash and she could dress 
With any in the place ; 


sut, alack! poor girl, she wasdumb, dumb, dumb,” ée, 





What followed upon the w 
1 


Mant advice in the 
last stanza is not related, but it could not be very 
satisfactory to the “country blade,” if the devil 
spoke truth, who—as is said in Peele’s Merie Tales 
(1570), where the irst told—answered a 
poor man in like case, that “any one devil could 
make a woman sp ot all the devils to- 
gether could mak: 


ie 








or tongue 


W. F. (2). 


The following ver 1 of t © is in the 
Roxburghe Collection, ii, 112, to a nev 


dum, dum, or I would I were in my « 





“THE DUMB MAID, OR THE Y¥¢ 
TRAPPAN'D. 


* All you that pass along 
Give hear unto my song 


Concerning a youth that was young, young, youn 


5) 





* She was b us ray, 
I > the pleasant lay, 
And | cl were as round a lum, plum, plum 
She was every part, 
And sl is he 
But alack a 1 he was dumb, dumb, dumb. 
“At lencth t intry blade 
Vedded pretty maid, 
And he k conducted her hot home, hoi 





Tl n 
Lay all his le delight 


} , 


But alack and alas! she was 


‘Now will I plainly show 
What work this maid could do, 

Which a pattern may be for girls young, youn 
O sh th day a ight 


lu working took delight; 


But alack and alas! she was dumb, dumb, dumb. 


“ She could brew he could bake; 
She could was! *, and shake ; 
She could sweep the house with a broom, broom, 


She couk 
And do any 
But alack and alas! 





“ But at last this man did go 
The doctor's skill to know, 
Saying, Sir, can you cure a woman of the dumb? 
O it is the easiest part 
That belongs unto my art, 
For to cure a woman of the dumb, dumb, dumb. 











is 
of 3 
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«To the doctor he did her bring, 
And he cut her chattering-string, 
And he set her tongue on the run, run, run ; 
In the morning he did rise, 
And she filled his house with cries, 
And she rattled in his ears like a di 





“To the doctor he did go, 
With his heart well fill’d w 
Crving, Doctor, I am undone, 4 
” Now she’s turn’d a scolding wife, 


And I am weary of n 


+h 











Nor ean I make her hold her tongue, t >, 
“The doctor thus did say, 
When she went from me aw 
She was perfectly cured of the dumb, ib, 
But it’s beyond the art of man, 
Let him do the best he c 
For to make a scolding woman hold her tongue, tongue, 





“So as you to me came 
Return you back again, 
And take you the oil of Hazel strong ; 
With it anoint her body round 
When she makes the house to sound; 


So perhaps you may charm her tongue, tongue, 
tongue.” 

There is also another later English ballad entitled 

“The Dumb Wife,” printed in Pills to Purge Melanc holy, 

from 1698 to 1719, and 


the Olden Time, i. 120, 





“There was a bonny blade, 


And safely conducted her home, home, home ; 
She was neat in every part, 
And she pleas’d him to the heart, 
But ah! and alas! she was dumb, dum! l 





REMY Taytor. — Happening to look into 
Gifford’s edition of Ben Jonson’s Works, I was 
much astonished to find in the biogr phical in- 
troduction a reference to the fact (2) that, at one 
time of his life, Jeremy Taylor had, for a short 
period, conformed to the church of Rome. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether there is 
any foundation for this statement ? No mention 
is made of this change of religion in Heber’s Life 
of Taylor, nor does Gifford adduce any authority 
for his assertion. : G. 





[Gifford’s statement that Jeremy 
convert to popery for a short ti 
error of memory. It was about the year 1638 that he is 
said by Wood ( Athena O.ron. ed. 1817, iii. 782) to have 
first become the object of a suspicion, which, however 
undeserved, continued through life to haunt him, of a 
concealed attachment to the Romish communion. It is 
certainly not improbable that Taylor lived at this time 
on terms of intimate intercourse with a learned Franciscan 
friar, known by the name of Francis a Sancta Clara [i.e 


Taylor “was a 


,” is probably a mere 








lar Music of 
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| Christopher Davenport]: such a friendship, however 
innocent and creditable to both ;parties, was in those 
days of bitterness and jealousy sufficient to give con- 
firmation to any rumours of the kind which might be 
propagated or believed. In after years Taylor denied 
the charge in terms too plain to be misinterpreted. In 
the first Letter to one te mpted to the Communion of the 
Church of Rome, 
subject as related to the particular case of the person he 


1678, after answering such parts of the 


is addressing, he says, “The other thing I am to speak to 
is, the report you have heard of my inclinations to go 
to Rome. 


stories for the support of their cause, proclaim their 


Sir, that party which need such lying 
ause to be very weak, or themselves to be very evil 
ulvocates. Sir, be confident they dare not tempt me to 
do so, and it is not the first time they have 
voured to serve their ends by saying such things of me. 
and it 


endea- 


But, I bless God for it, it is perfectly a slander, 
hall, I hope, for ever prove so.”—Bonney’s Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, ed. 1815, p. 11, and Eden's Life in Tay- 
lor’s Whole Works, ed. 1854, vol. i. p. XX. 

Czx.tvs oF Raoprs.—I possess a work of Lo- 
dovicus Celius Rhodiginus, entitled Antiquarum 
Lectionum Liber, printed by Jehan Petit, 1517, 
folio. Is anything known of this author or his 
works ? Taos, E. WINNINGTON, 

Stanford Court, Worcester 

[The person bearing the name of Lodovicus Celius 
an Italian philologer of considerable re- 
putation in the fifteenth His vernacular appel- 
lation was Lodovico Ricchieri, and from being a native of 
Rovigo in the Venetiar territory (the ancient Rhodigium) 
he came to be known by the surname of Rhodiginus. He 
taught rhetoric at Vicenza and Ferrara, and latterly be- 
of belles-lettres at Padua, where he numbered 


Rhodoginus wa 


century. 


came profesor 
among his pupils the elder Scaliger. During a period of 
his life he resided in France, and enjoyed subsequently 
the favour and protection of Charles VIII., Louis XII., 
and Francis L., the last two of whom promoted greatly 
his advancement during the ascendancy of the French in 
Northern Italy. He died at his native town of Rovigo 
in 1525, and was interred in the 
that place, His m tgnum opus, entitled Antiquarum Lec- 
tionum Lib. xvi, was published at Venice in folio in 1516, 
and another edition appeared at Paris in the following 
year. In 1550 a folio edition was issued at Basle under 
the joint editorship of his cousin, Camillo Ricchieri, and 
fourteen books, making 


Franciscan monastery of 


; who added moreover 
thirty in all. They are principally devoted to philo- 
logical criticisms on the ancient authors, but are said to 
A more 


oretti, 


display more learning than sound judgment. 
particular account of Rhodiginus will be found in the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale (article “ Ricchieri”), 
also in Zedler’s Universal Lericon under “ Rhodiginus,” 
andin “N, & Q.” 2"¢ §, ii. 487. Two other persons are 
recorded of the same name, one of them a German Pro- 
testant theologian of the sixteenth century, and the other 
an Italian Dominican of the seventeenth, who wrote a 
commentary on the works of Aristo 


lo 
ue, 
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Raswatt.—Far away from books, may I ask 
what is the precise entry in the Exeter Domesday 
respecting the manor of Raswall, in the county of 
Cornwall? I have the photo-zincograph copy of 
the Exchequer Domesday, but want the more 
precise information of the former. T.Q.C. 

[ Comes habet i mansionem que uocatur Raswala quam 
tenuit Alueua die qua rex Edwardus fuit vivus et mortuus 
ibi est dimidia hida terre et reddidit pro i virga hance 
possit arare iii carucatas hanc tenet Rainaldus de comite 
et habet inde dimidiam virgam et i carucatam in dominio 
et villa aliam terram et icarucato. Ibi habet Rainaldus 
ii villanos et ii bordarios et iii servos et animalia et v 
porcos et xl oves et xxx agrus pascue et valet vii solidos 
et quondam receptum x solidos.”— Exon’ Domesday, 
f. 216. } 

Nrrers.—In The Hog hath lost his Pearl (Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays, iii. 182), I find the expression— 
“ He that was admired by niters for his robes of 
gallantry.” I have not found the word nifers 
elsewhere. What does it mean ? ee 

{ Nares says, “ Niter seems to mean a smart person, but 
wants further exemplification ; possibly from niitie, quasi 
shiners.” | 


Rey. Vere Monro.—Who was the Rev. Vere | 


Monro, author of A Summer Ramble (commenced 
March 1833) in Syria, with a Tatar Trip from 
Aleppo to Stamboul, 2 yols, 8vo0, London, Bentley, 
1835 ? J.R. B. 
{The Rev. Vere Monro, B.A., late Commoner of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, was the last surviving child of 


the late Rev. Thomas Monro, Rector of Little Easton, | 


Essex. He died at Malta on Oct. 20, 1841, aged forty-one. } 


Seventa Son.—Where (other than in Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities) can I find anything relating 
to the healing powers and other advantages and 


attributes traditionally ascribed to a seventh son ? 
a. Z 


[Consult Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (2 Aufgabe, | 


s. 1104-5), and the references which he gives on the sub- 
Among French superstitions are 
Has this superstition its 


ject of the seventh son. 
several relating to the fifth son. 
origin in the Seven Sons of Sceva the Jew, who were 
exorcists, of whom, according to the popular belief pre- 
valent everywhere, the youngest, the “ Daumling,” would 
be the most powerful? Seven articles appeared in our 
1*t Series on the peculiar attributes of the seventh son. } 


Coteripee.— Where can I find Coleridge's list 
of books he had not written ? C. W. 8S. 
[Consult Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of 


S. T. Coleridge, edited by Thomas Allsop, edit. 1864, | 


letter xv, pp. 79-86. ] 


| in the March of that year. 


| 8 


Replies. 
PORTRAIT AND SKULLS OF CAROLAN, 
(4 S, vi. 324.) 


I think a portrait of Carolan by a Dutch artist 
is, to say the least, a very doubttul story. Por. 
trait painters were scarce in Ireland, even so late 
as the time of Carolan; and he, as a travelling 
harper, was most unlikely to have met with one, 
Those connected with the press know very well 
how such old portraits are got up as that prefixed 
to Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy. It also gives us 


| a representation, as Mr. LENIHAN very justly ob- 


serves, of “the ancient Irish erwith or harp.” 
This, it strikes me, was quite as diflicult an under- 
taking for the artist as the features of Carolan; 
for, as far back as 1689, it appears the ancient 
Irish harp was then unknown. James II., then king 
of Ireland, made his triumphal entry into Dublin 
And we read, in his 
Life (1702, p. 268), that “ the pipers of the several 
companies { there were no regimental bands then 

played the tune of ‘The king shall enjoy his own 


| again.’” And, “at his first entrance into the liberty 


of the city, there was a stage built, covered with 
tapestry, where two played on iV’elsh harps.” We 
may then conclude that, the ancient Irish harp 
not being used on this great and joyful occasion, 
its form was quite forgotten. I may add, that 
the old portrait prints of the seventeenth and first 
half of the eighteenth century, so common in 
England, are utterly unknown in Ireland. 

Some years ago, when the phrenological mania 
was at its height in these countries, the skulls of 


| great men were as common as blackberries. I 


recollect as many as seven different ones of Oliver 
Cromwell; and, consequently, we may be sure 
that the skull of poor Carolan was a great subject 
for phrenological lecturers, who displayed its 
splendid musical developments to great advantage. 
Another skull of Carolan, which had not evena 
phrenological excuse for its exhibition, was dis- 
played at Belfast when the British Association 
met there, and in the Great Exhibition at Dublin, 
by the owners of Castle Caldwell Museum, in the 
county of Fermanagh. But a reader of out-of- 
the-way books found that Carolan’s skull was 
noticed in 1786 by a Mr. O'Connor in the appen- 
dix to Walker’s Zistorical Memoirs of the Trish 
Bards. His words are: — 

“In my pensive mood at Killronan I stood over poor 
Carolan’s grave, covered with a heap of stones, and [ 
found his skull near the grave, perforated a little in the 
forehead, that it might be known by that mark.” 


And in another part of the same work, he 
—_ of a perforation in the forehead of the 
ull, through which a smal] piece of ribbon was 
drawn. Now as the Castle Caldwell skull had 
no indication of any perforation, such as is de- 
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scribed by Mr. O’Connor, Carolan’s personal and | 
intimate friend in life, that skull could not have | 
been his. 

The partisans of the Castle Caldwell skull were 
not to be so easily beaten. They maintained that 
it was procured for them by a friend of the 
family, who went expressly to the graveyard for 
it, where it was known by a piece of green 
ribbon drawn through the orifices of the eyes. He 
brought it away unobserved, and deposited it at 
Castle Caldwell, where it has ever since been con- 
sidered as the authentic skull of the bard. A re- 
markable dark spot appears on the forehead; and 
this was traditionally stated to be the place where 
Carolan had a frequent habit of pressing his fingers. 
Ihave placed these last words in italics, as they 
were fully considered to prove the verity of the 
skull. 

Another gentleman at once started up in Dublin, 

asseverating that he alone had all the remains of 
the veritable skull of Carolan, and thus he tells 
his story:—An old gentleman, now (1853) in his 
eighty-second year, had found (I say stolen) it 
when travelling from Carrick-on-Shannon to Sligo. 
On arriving at the old churchyard of Killronan, 
he met a simple countryman — 
“ who described the place where the relic was deposited, 
behind the trunk of an old tree, in a sort of stone shelf in 
the wall of the church. Here he found it; and as a very 
great part of it had been scraped away by the peasantry, 
who used the powder mingled with water as a cure for 
epilepsy, he thought it no sacrilege to put what remained 
in his pocket.” 

A long anatomical description here follows, but 
I am sure the readers of “ N. & Q.” have had 
more than enough of the skulls of Carolan. At 
any rate, they may have learned a little of the 
general treatment of relics of the dead in the 
country burying-grounds of Ireland. 

WittrAm Prnxerton, F.S.A. 


DIAMOND QUERY. 
(4 S. vi. 322.) 

Diamond is the hardest substance known, and 
this quality is its greatest test, certainly not the 
blowpipe. What does Mr. Rankin mean when 
@ says it is “a combination of pure carbon freed 
from other gases” ? Diamond isa crystalline form 
of carbon—carbon itself in its purest state. One 
cannot imagine a combination of an element with 
itself; and certainly carbon is no more a gas, in 
fact much less a gas, than the most infusible metal 
Gitoen), for that can be volatilised by the | 
electric battery, and carbon has till now resisted 
all attempts to fuse or volatilise it. 

Carbon’ exists crystallised in two states: 1. 
Diamond (and boort, a rough semi-crystallised 
and uncleavable condition); and 2 graphite 
lum ba, i ek cde 
Plumbago, or black lead, which however is very 


| touches the earth) does not. 


seldom found crystallised. Either of these sub- 
stances being heated in the presence of oxygen— 
say in the air—are of course burned as charcoal 
would be, but not with the same facility, the 
diamond requiring very great heat (such as that 
afforded by the blowpipe flame), or else the pre- 
sence of pure oxygen (heated in vacuo by dee 
tricity the diamond is converted into coke). When 
they burn they are corverted into one of the 
densest gases, namely, carbonic acid, not at all 


| into “ thin air.” 


When a diamond is burnt it always leaves a 
small residue, somewhat of the nature of the 
residue resulting from the combustion of vege- 
table matter, and this fact has determined many 
to consider a diamond as being of vegetable origin. 

Mr. RankIn also says that “ water, by the 
action of fire, produces calcareous stone.” Surely 
this is a mistake. How can a liquid, composed of 
2 parts of hydrogen and 1 part of oxygen (both 
elementary substances) produce a substance con- 
sisting of 1 part of the metal calcium, 1 of carbon, 
and 3 of oxygen ? Water, under the influence of 
heat, volatilises and leaves no residue at all. Of 
course impure water, on being volatilised, will 
leave all the fixed substances dissolved in it asa 
residue. Rain (one of the purest forms of water, 
being in fact distilled water by the heat of the 
sun on the surface of the oceans), however, in 
descending upon decomposing vegetable matter, 
or through air in which much animal life is pre- 


| sent, gets charged with an uncertain amount of 


carbonic acid; afterwards passing through soil 
containing any chalk, limestone, or carbonate of 
lime (calcte carbonate), which is insoluble in water, 
it forms a double carbonate of lime, which is 
soluble in water. Thus almost all the water in 
the world is charged to a certain extent with 
calcic salt (so necessary for many purposes, not- 
ably to furnish material to the molluscs for their 
shells). On boiling, the extra carbonic acid is 
expelled, and the s¢mple carbonate of lime, be- 
coming by its loss insoluble, is deposited on the 
bottom and sides of the vessel as “ calcareous 
stone.” The water no more produces this than 
warm water produces brandy, sugar, and a silver 
spoon. Hard water contains this dissolved calcic 
salt; soft water (having been caught before it 
Consult Bristow's 
Glossary of Mineralogy; Brooke and Miller's 
Mineralogy, Fownes’ Manual of Chemistry, &c. 
NEPHRITE. 


Your correspondent Gro. RANKIN is trespassing 
on forbidden ground, is he not? His informant 


| who told him that a diamond “ would be dissolved 


into thin air” under the blowpipe could have 
known nothing about chemistry. The diamond, 
when subjected to a white heat, is converted into 
a black opaque substance resembling coke. It is 
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nearly pure carbon. Carbon is a solid, almost in- 
fusible, barely even volatile; consequently is not 
known in the gaseous form. I forbear to criticise 
your correspondent’s statement that “ water, by 
the action of tire, produces calcareous stone.” 

E. F. M. M. 


3irmingham. 





There is little doubt that the blowpipe would 
most completely destroy a pure diamond, and 
leave no visible or tangible remains behind—a 
phenomenon we witness every night in burning a 
candle guoad the wax or tallow. The pure carbon 
mixes with the atmospheric air. Briefly, how- 
ever, the best practical test, and it is a very im- 
portant one, is to put the supposed diamond into 
the mouth, where it will remain cool if genuine ; 
an imitation one will rapidly acquire the same 
temperature as the mouth. T. J. Buckton. 

[We have received several other replies to this query ; 
but as the query itself was inserted when we were nod- 
ding, and in violation of our rule to leave scientific queries 
to scientific journals, we trust the writers of such replies 
will accept this apology for their non-appearance.—Eb. 
“N, & Q.”) 

CUMBERTON BOTTOM. 
(4" 8. vi. 298.) 

I think it doubtful whether anybody can tell 
Mr. Cussans the true history of Cumberton 
Bottom. It appears to belong to a class of earth- 
works which are found in many parts of England, 
extending, as in the case of the Wansdyke in 
Wiltshire, and the Grime’s Ditch at Woodyates 
Inn, between Salisbury and Blandford, for miles 
across the country. Such is the Devil's Dyke at 
Newmarket (not a great way from Barley), and 
a remarkable dyke which crosses the London and 
Newmarket road at Six Mile Bottom. There is 
another, between Six Mile Bottom and Abingdon, 
called Fleam Dyke or Balsham Ditch. In this 
district, too, and running between and parallel to 
these two last-named dykes, goes the Worsted 
Way—one of the finest specimens of a Roman 
road which I know. The whole country abounds 
with Roman remains, barrows, camps, &c., as 
indeed that round Barley does. The late Mr. 
Grorce Vere Irvine (my friend and your con- 
stant correspondent) used to think that these 
dykes were om by the inhabitants of a district to 
guard against forays from their neighbours. The 
great length of some of them renders it impos- 
sible to imagine that they could be manned against 
an invading force; but when recently made, no 
doubt the dyke sides were sufficiently well 
scarped and steep enough to render it very difli- 
cult to drive or lift cattle over. In case of a foray, 
the people of the district would soon be roused, 
and the foragers would be detained at one of these 
dykes until a sufficient force got together to repel 











them. What race made these dykes I have 
never been able to ascertain. I know of no eyi- 
dence on that point. I cannot think Cumberton 
can be derived from Camaladunum. Should not 
this word be written Camulodunum, and does it 
not mean Colchester? There is a village named 
Comberton in Cambridgeshire, in which there is 
one of those remarkable earthworks which go by 
the name of Miz-Mazes in Dorsetshire, and in 
other places are called Gallantry, Julian’s Bower, 
and Troy Town. I called the attention of the 
readers of ““N. & Q.” to these mazes some years 
ago. Nobody seems to know anything of them, 
except the fact of their undoubted antiquity. 
C. W. Barxrey, 
Addiscombe, near Croydon. 


Cumberton, otherwise Comberton, is a common 


| topographical name with us: for instance, there 


is a Comberton parish near Cambridge, within 
easy distance of Barley. This will probably dis- 
pose of any claim to identification with Camalo- 
dunum. I agree with Salmon (?), that the dyke 
or causeway in question was a boundary mark, 
It abuts closely on the point where Essex, Herts, 
and Cambs join ; and cannot be far from the known 
boundary of Roman days; witness the station Ad 
Fines, near Braughing. A. Hatt, 

One of the hamlets of Kidderminster is called 
Comberton. Curnsert Bepe. 

‘RAMP BONES. 
(1 S. ii. 37; 4% 8S. vi. 299.) 

I knew one old woman who constantly carried 
a — bone in her pocket. She has long been 
dead; but on consulting her daughter, now her- 
self an old woman, as to the kind of bone worn 


| by her mother, I could get no very accurate in- 


formation. She remembered it well, but could 


| not distinctly recollect what part of an animal it 





| came from, or whether it was not actually a 


human bone, which she partly thought it was. 
She inclined, however, to the conclusion that it 
was the knuckle or knee-pan bone of a sheep. 

St. Bernardin of Sienna, in his First Sermon 
for Lent, enumerates a great many vain observ- 
ances which prevailed in his time, and of which 
many are probably still in use. One among them 
is to wear a ring made during the reading of the 
Passion of our Saviour, as a preservative from the 
cramp. 

One old woman, still living, told me that some 
one sent her husband a bone with a hole through 
it to wear against the cramp; and I have heard 
of stones which had holes through them being 
esteemed as phylacteries, though I know not for 
what maladies. It is common in some parts of 
England to wear the fin bone of a haddock as & 
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preservative from cramp, and I know one remark- 
able case of its being strongly asserted to have 
been successful in a very obstinate tendency to 
cramp—cre dat Judeus! Why the fin of the had- 
dock is chosen is, no doubt, from a belief in the 
old story which makes the haddock the fish in 
the mouth of which St. Peter found the money 
for the tribute. 

Another old dame, whom I well knew, always 
carried in her pocket a dried toad as a preservative 
from smallpox. She had a severe, though not 
fatal, attack of smallpox notwithstanding; but 
the story ran, and still runs, that one Sunday she 
went to church and forgot the toad, and that 
she fell ill of smallpox directly r, as a sure 


consequence. F. C. H. 


afte 
a@iv 


In the month of August last I met a gentleman, 
an extensive manufacturer in a southern district 
of England, who showed a small bone from the 
leg of a sheep, which he wore as a preventive of 
cramp. On being teased about he replied: 
“T used to suffer most severely from cramp; but 
ever since his bone I have been 


i¢ 
lt, 


I have worn tl 
entirely free from it, and I have now worn the 
bone for a long time.” L. 


REALM. 


(4" 8. iii. 334, 413, 599; v. 406; vi. 96.) 


Long absence from home has prevented my 
seeing Mr. Cuance’s defence of his former re- 
markable positions. I beg now to be allowed to 
return to the subject. The question between us, it 
may be remembered, relates to the original auto- 
matic formation of French words from Latin ones 
containing the elements al, el, i/, ol, and my asser- 
tion, as the mouthpiece of Diez, Ampére, Brachet, 
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constituted the usage of the times, and were in- 
deed only manifestations of the much wider prin- 
ciple which we see exemplified in faict, escript, 
debte, debvoir for the earlier natural forms fait, 


escrit, dete, devoir. The reason alleged by the 
grammarians for thus meddling with the work 
which had been done ages before was, that the old 
forms did not show the etymology of the word. 
They interpolated, therefore, the missing letters, 
and thus, as they imagined, restored the fitness of 
things; at the same time, however, by directing 
that these intrusive consonants were not to be 
sounded, they ensured the subsequent undoing of 
their own work, scarcely a relic of which is to be 
foundin modern French, though specimens still 
survive in our English words fault and assault, 
which were in middle-age French fawte and assaut. 
It is < 


lite impossible to go over in detail all 
the instances quoted by Mr. CHANCE. 





The word 
doulz, however, on which he lays much stress, 
requires a brief discussion. The Latin dulcis first 
appears in French as dols, which was, however, at 
once superseded by dows, where the « obviously 
represents the / of the original. Now 0, both 
graphically and phonetically, is often found in early 
French (as in amor, amur, for instance) as the 
equivalent of long «, and as this became almost 
universally in the thirteenth century ou, a scribe 
not quite up to his business might take the ou 
in dous for a part of the diphthongal combination 
ou, and not unnaturally, though quite unneces- 
sarily, add the etymological / to complete what he 
would consider the proper form of the word. 
But to assert that the organic o in doulz “ was in- 
serted before the 7 dropped ” appears to me ( pace 
Mr. CHAnce) in the highest degree absurd. The 


| o= u never was “ inserted ” at all. It has always 


Skeat, and everybody else except Mr. CHANCE, 


was that the 7 in these combinations was regularly 
and organically represented by wu. Mr. CHance’s 
assertion, on the other hand, was that the original 


Zremained, and that the u was a subsequent “ in- | 


troduction,” and therefore that royaulme, cheveulx, 
&c., are normal formations from which the modern 
royaume, cheveux, &c., are derived by “dropping /.” 
I have never denied that a few instance s, like 
royaulme, may be found in early French. Blun- 
dering is of no age in particular, and possibly 
& pedant scribe of the thirteenth century may 
have thought that he was doing a good service 
in “correcting ” the error into which nature * had 
fallen by the substitution of u for J, or possibly 
the form in question was the result of mere acci- 
dent. 
Rabelais everywhere), royaulme, cheveulx, &c., 


* The word 


nature is used here in a technical or re- 


stricted sense for what is spontaneous or automatic, that 
i, not designed by human contrivance. 


In the sixteenth century, however (see | 


remained as an organic element of the word, 
though, as I have shown, there is a certain ambi- 
guity in the form ou, which might in this case 
represent either the u/ of the original, or possibly 
the phonetic ou = uu = 00 of our English moon. In 
either case the original ow remained throughout, 

Why does not Mr. Cancr, instead of talking 
vaguely about the “insertion ” of u, boldly grapple 
with the question, and show us from etymological 
or phonetical considerations why u rather than 
a, e, i, x,y, or = should be inserted in the cases he 
adduces ? 


One point remains. Mr, CHANCE very pro- 


| perly cites the plural forms cheva., oisiaxr, travar, 


| 
| 





&e., which more recently appear as chevauz, 
oisaux, &c., to show that the conversion of / into 
u did not always take place before s. This is quite 
true; the fact being that the combination & was 
so distasteful to French ears that it was avoided, 
not only by the conversion of / into u, but also by 
dropping the / altogether. Even when written 
it was evidently not pronounced, for we find perdis, 
gentils, fils, &c., frequently rhyming with words 
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ending in is. The second method of avoiding the 
difficulty early prevailed amongst the authors of the 
« French of Paris,” while that which afterwards 
became normal characterised those of Normandy 
and Picardy. The one, however, is not to be con- 
founded with the other. Though Parisian authors 
wrote chevals, perils, mals, and als (mod. aux) 
as chevax, peris (more properly perix), mas, as,* 
they did not “insert u.” They merely adopted 


a different method of forming the plural from that | 
adopted by Norman and Picard writers. Both are | 


in accordance with rule. 

The whole subject may be summed up thus :— 
1, In the original formation of the French language, 
the Latin ai, el, ol, &c., usually became aw, eu, ou, Kc. 


2. The combinations als, els, ols, &c., admitted | 


of two solutions—(a) the rejection of / altogether, 
or (6) the conversion of / into u. 

3. The case of doulz, moult, &c., is ambiguous. 
If the « stand for the original Latin /, the / in 


these words is intrusive; if, however, the ou = uz | 


= long u, the / is organic. 


4. All words of the class, not conforming to | 


these rules, are to be considered as abnormal, 

whether the variation arises from carelessness, 

caprice, ignorance, or pedantry on the part of the 

writers. . PAYNE. 
Kildare Gardens. 


PROPHECIES OF NOSTRADAMUS ON THE FATE 
OF NAPOLEON III. 
(4 S. vi. 870.) 


THE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN'S PROPHECY 
RELATIVE TO TUE FATE OF NAPOLEON Ul, 


Permit me to intervene as the rightful Deus ex 
machind, re Nostradamus's prophecy, by tellin 
you the whole truth. 

Here is the text as it stands written at p. 181 
of my work entitled Ronces et Chardons, published 
on June 18, 1869, after the Paris elections, which 
decided the fate of the ex-Emperor : — 

“ *Quand le second Empire en Lutéce adviendra 
(Ceci n’est pas las! une facétie!), 
Dix-huit ans, moins un quart, pas plus, il ne vivra!’ 
Ainsi le dit dans son grimoire 
En termes clairs le grand Nostradamus ! 

‘ Dix-huit ans moins un quart—et pas un jour de plus!’ 

Vive Nostradamus! Vive son Repertoire! 

Vive Nostradamus! Le Grand Nostradamus!” 


This prophecy, given verbatim at p. 181 of 
Ronces et Chardons, was inserted on Aug. 28 last 
in the Berlinische Zeitung, that journal observing 
at the same time that the prophecy would be due 
on September 2. 

_ Now the late Nostradamus never wrote a word 

* The es in “ bachelier és lettres” has been thought by 
some to be a variation of as. It is, however, much more 
probably @ contraction of en les (see the new edition of 
oy ti 8 Histoire de la formation de la langue francaise, 
p. 43, 


lg 
5 





| of this prophecy. I borrowed his name for the 
| nonce, as one might a mantle, to call attention to 
| the fact I announced; and—shall I own it >—be- 
cause I wanted a rhyme to the word plus. 

There was no other prophet in the case then 
my humble self. 

Nevertheless, my prophecy has been trumpeted 
all over the world, though very imperfectly quoted 
in all the journals that noticed it; especially by 
M. O'IL., who, in the generally correct “N. & Q.” 
made woful havoc with the fines written in imi- 
tation of the old style of medizval chronicles— 
breaking one verse into two, in defiance of all 
rhyme or reason. 

Lhe prediction, such as it is, emanates entirely 
from the brain of your humble servant, being 
intended as a mitrailleuse to overthrow [homme 
de Sédan. 

Since the coup d'état, I have resided in England ; 
and having constantly studied the political pup- 

ets who have “strutted and fretted their short 
| hour” on the imperial stage of France, the result 
of my observations led to the prophecy in ques- 
| tion. I should vote a merle blanc to whoever 
would be able to find any trace of the same in 
the real Nostradamus’ work. 

CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 


| 


Castelnau Lodge. 


Martin Lurner : Granp Hérésrareve (4° 5. 
vi. 276.) — HeRMENTRUDF will find that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has always given death-bed 
horrors, “plein de rage et de désespoir,” to all 
those who have been a thorn in her side. The 
same was said of Gibbon and others. Even 
“N. & Q.” has been made the medium for attri- 
buting the same repentance to Ford, who in his 
Handbook made such a fearful onslaught with the 
bigotry, ignorance, and superstitious fictions of 
Spain. 

“It is, however, only just,” says an orthodox ecclesi- 
astic, “to the memory of Mr, Ford to state that before 
he died he expressed to a friend how much he regretted 
having spoken of religious subjects as he did connected 
with Spain.” 

The preacher at St. Roch will doubtless reply 
as the Rev. Canon did to me when I asked for 
evidence about St. Theresa : — 

“ As the evidence satisfies myself, I see no necessity of 
entering into details, especially as I consider the query 
is put in a way very offensive to a Catholic priest.” 

CLARRY. 


“ Enetanp’s Rerormation” (4* S. vi. — 
This work of Thomas Ward was first publis ed 
abroad, and in 4to. It next appeared in 2 vols. 
8vo; but this edition was not published till two 
years after Ward's death, which took place in 
1708. It has a preface from the “ Publisher to 
the Reader,” explaining the motives of the author, 
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and stating his authorities. The same preface is 
refixed to the edition in 2 vols., published in 
tandem in 1747, of which I possess a copy, which 
appears to have been published after the one de- 
scribed by Mr. Saw. My copy is in 2 vols. 
bound in one, but it has many very curious cop- 

er plates, and the words “ Adorned with Copper 

lates” appear on the title-page. It has also on 
the title “ By Thomas Ward.” The edition best 
known in the early 
yery neat one in 2 vols. 12mo, published in Lon- 


don by Keating & Co. in 1804, prefaced by a | 


“Brief Account of the Author,” taken almost 
word for word from Dodd’s Church History, where 
the following list is given of the works of Mr. 
Thomas Ward : — 

1. Monomachia: or a Duel between Dr. Tenison, Pas- 
tor of St. Martin's, London, and a Catholick Soldier, 

2. Speculum Ecclesiasticum. 

8. The Tree of Life: taken from a large copper cut. 

4. England's Reformation, in several cantoes, in the 
Hudibrastic style, 4to, abroad; also London, 2 vols. 
8vo—a work much sought after. 

5. Errata to the Protestant Bible, 4to, 1688. 

6. The Controversy of Ordination truly stated, Londcn, 
8vo, 1719; which occasioned several treatises on beth 
sides upon that sulject, especially that of Le Courayer. 

7. A Confutation of Dr, Burnet’s Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, MS., in the English College at 
Doway. 

Dodd mentions that Mr. Ward retired into 
Flanders upon the Revolution of 1688, and died 
there soon after. He left two children: a daugh- 
ter, who became a nun, and a son, who was a 
priest when Dodd published his Jdistory in 1742. 

F. C. H. 

Works on Perspective (4 S. vi. 209.)— 
Your able correspondent will permit me to re- 
mind him of a treatise on perspective of a date 
one year anterior to that quoted by him—Per- 
spectiva Communis, written by John Peckham, 
Arch. Cant. about 1240, and which, Watt says 
was printed at Venice in 1504. The first writer 
on the subject, if we may credit Vitruvius, was 
Agatharcus, an Athenian, about 460 n.c.; long 


before which, it is believed, the ancients were | 


acquainted with the principles. The Greek poet 


and grammarian John Tzetzes (b. 1120) speaks | 


familiarly of it. The Arabian astronomer Alhazen 


treated of the subject as early as 1100; and our | 


Friar Bacon and Peckham, Arch. Cant., as above 
mentioned, are said to have written on perspec- 
tive with wonderful accuracy. 


Oxford. Harry SAnpDarRs. 


“GaLLant Gay Lormarto” (4 §. yi.314.)—It 
seems strange that Goethe should have intro- 
duced this hackneyed expression into his Fawst. 
Where did he obtain it? I cannot suppose that 
he would condescend to pilfer from Rowe. The 
eagle would never rob a tom-tit ! 

Sternen Jackson, 


art of this century was a | 


| 


Popr’s “ Eastern Priests” (4 S. ii. 608; 
iii. 204.)—Grorer VERE Irvine referred me to 
Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, 1717. The pas- 
sage in Tournefort (ii. 123) contains no mention 
of sunwise movement which constitutes the pecu- 
liarity of Pope’s allusion :— 

“ As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the sun.” 
Mere descriptions of dancing dervishes, which 
are to be found in every book of Eastern travel, 
are not to the purpose. M. P. 

Tempte at Atnens (4 §S, vi. 299.)— This 
little building, called the Octagon Tower of An- 
dronicus Cyrrhestes, or Temple of the Winds, 
will be found fully illustrated in the first volume 
of Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, fol., 
London, 1762. . 

“Bumper Saurre Jones” (4" 8S. vi. 300, 377.) 
As one who knew intimately a daughter of the 
renowned Squire, and who possesses both words 
and music of the song, I shall be happy to lend it 
for the purpose of copying to E. V. F. V. 

Repropuction oF Oxtp Wirricisms (3" §S, 
passim; 4" 8, vi. 329.) —Thomas de Quincey has 
an excellent excursus on anecdotage in his “ Essay 


| on War” (Works, author's edition, iv. 265-270), 





ante nos nostra dixerunt! ” 








which will interest those who set store by imita- 
tions and undesigned similarities. How difficult 
it sometimes is to decide between theft and re- 
invention! In the genealogy of a joke, we not 
seldom have literally “successors gone before, 
and ancestors that come after.” “ Pereant qui 
Joun ADDIs. 


Proverss AND Purasss (4 §. ii. 460.)—The 
“Penny for your thoughts,” of which W. C. B. 


asks the age, is in Heywood’s Dialogue, §c. 
(part 11. chap. iv.), which takes it back some 
twenty years behind Luphues. JouNn ADDIS, 

SHarp (4" S, vi. 324.) — 

Harrison = Harrison’s “ Description of Britain,” 
prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

North = Northern dialect. 

Elyot = Sir Thomas Elyot’s Dictionary, Latin 
and English, first edition, 1538. JoHN ADDIs. 

“Rock or Ages” (4 §, vi. 220, 302.) — With 
reference to this beautiful hymn (so well vindi- 
cated from criticism by Mr. Picton), may I ask 
how it comes to pass that in a collection of hymns 
so generally distinguished by poetical taste and 
judgment as Hymns Ancient and Modern, it ap- 
pears in a sadly curtailed form, the second and 
third verses being there contracted into one? The 
mutilation of so precious a gem of devotional 
poetry is of itself a serious impairing of the value 
of the book for congregational use. This hymn 
and its companion—“ Jam, lover of my soul”— 
seem to me to place their author in a rank among 
English hymnologists which, until of very late 
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years, was approached by none but Charles 
Wesley. W. D. Macray. 


[The Latin translation of this hymn, by Mr. Giap- 
2nd S. ix. 387; xi. 


stone, will be found in“ N. & Q.’ 
819.—Ep.} 


Tar Room Ernres (4% S. v. 30; vi. 264.)— I 
Ihave a copy of the enigmatical lines given by 


your correspondent, but with a different division 


of the words and an additional verse. They are 


not new. 
and believe them to be more than thirty ye 
old. I give them here: — 


“ 


A FRIENDLY INVITATION. 
* Heres to Pands pen Das oci Alh 
Inh Arm Lessmi Rthli Veon ; 
Le Tfri Ends Hip reign, Beju Standki Nd, 
An Devils Peak Ofn one. 

“ The Nfear no Tdeathn Or kil Lingcare, 
So take Acu Pofe of Feec Lear; 
An Dma Ywel Ive Tos Om O Dend, 
Bel Ov Edbym Enand Godo urfri End.” 


. 

t reads thus :'— 

“ Here stop and spend a social hour, 
In harmless mirth live on; 

Let friendship reign, be just and kind, 
And evil speak of none. 
* Then fear not death nor killing care, 

So take a cup of coffee cl 

And may we live to some good end 


Beloved by men and God our friend.” 


Perhaps the wayside innkeeper did not appre- | 


ciate the taste for coffee drinkin 





J. P. Briscoxr, 

Nottingham. 

I met with the following last summer, inscribed 
upon an antique framed board, in the parlour- 
chamber of the Red Lion Inn, at Hollins Green, 
a wayside village situate midway betwixt Man- 
chester and Warrington :— 

“Call Freely, 
Drink Merrily, 
Pay Honestly, 
Part Quietly. 
These Rules, my Friends, will bring no sorrow; 


You Pay To-day, I'll Trust To-morrow.” 
Great Lever, 


Bane-Breear (4 8. vi. 278, 306.)—“Bang- 
beggar,” or “ bang-the-beggars,” is a term for- 
merly applied to old town or burgh officers in the 
West country. It is now applied to policemen. 
In Annan, when threatening boys with the police 
for misconduct, it is said “I'll send the bangie 
eftir ye.” In the Minutes of the Town Council 
of Glasgow mention is made of both men and 
women being found guilty and in amerciament 
for the offence of “ bangsterrie” or “ bangsterie.” 

Witt. M‘Invratrn. 


Ayr, N. B. 


Grorrry PLantacenrt, Count or Ansov (4 
S. vi. 209.)—A complete and reliable account of 


I had mine upwards of ten years since, 


[4% S. VI. Nov. 5, 78, 


the ancestors of Geoflry Count of Anjou is given 
in vol. ii., tables v. viii. and xiv., of David Blondell’s 
Genealogie Francice Plenior Assertio, 2 vols. fol., 


Amsterdam, 1654, : B. W.G, 
Southampton. 


PorcetaIn Query (4" S. vi. 324.)—The por- 
celain which J. C. J. inquires about is most 
probably that known to collectors as Buen Retiro, 
from having been manufactured at the Royal 
Palace of Buen Retiro, near Madrid. Charles III, 


ws | king of Spain, set up porcelain works at his 


palace in the year 1759, importing workmen from 
the celebrated establishment at Capo di Monti, 
near Naples. The porcelain in question is very 
scarce, and is much esteemed by collectors, 
C. F. Toorat. 

A fleur-de-lis, strange to say, occurs very seldom 
on French porcelain. It is, however, on the pieces 
made at Sévres from 1815 to 1824, under Louis 
XVIIL, placed within two Ls, with the words 
“ Sévres” and a date underneath it. It may be 
also seen on pieces made under Charles X. in 
1830, with the words “ Sévres” and the figures 
“30” to signify the date beneath it. But the 
“imperfectly made fleur-de-lis, apparently stippled 
in blue,” seems to be the same as a cup in the 
collection of Mr. Reynolds, which Marryat sets 
| down as an unknown mark; but M. Ruiocreux, 
curator of the Musée céramigque at Savres, in his 
description of that museum, unwilling to multiply 
the number of manufactory marks, sets it down as 
merely one of a painter, Taillandier, previous to 
1800. Taillandier was famous for painting bou- 
quets and garlands, W. P. 

“Pies may Fty,” erc. (4% S. vi. 521.)—This 
has been familiar to me all my life as an English 
proverb; and I am surprised to find that it is 
claimed as Italian, and that it is absent from our 
English proverb-books. We have an English 
proverb, in both Ray and Hazlitt, which must be 
noted in conjunction with the above : — 

*« Pigs fly in the air with their tails forward.” 
Joun ADDIS, 


Rustington, near Littlehampton. 

Tue Srece or Merz (4 S. vi. 296.)—History 
repeats itself. When Bismark received Jules Favre 
and others of the French republican leaders, to 
treat of peace, he, so report goes, insisted on the 
rendition of Strasburg, Toul, and Verdun, as pre- 
liminaries to negotiation. Now, substituting Metz 
for Strasburg, we have a remarkable parallel :— 
Metz he could not claim; for, to all appearance, 
the French provisional government have no i- 
fluence there; so Strasburg came handy to fill up 
| the trio. But Metz, Toul, and Verdun figured 
together in the Carlovingian annals as “ les trois 
évéchés "—integral parts of Lotharingia, and ad- 
| juncts of the great German empire. Jules Favre 
| rightly divined that Bismark thus foreshadowed 
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& pe 
his principé als. 
Mr. Sxeat brings King Arthur on the tapis 


in connection with Metz; but who was King 
Arthur? We say, afabulous prince ; but as no one 
invented him, there must have been a real person 


around whom romance has wound her fairy 
charms. It is futile to rank Arthur as merely 
King of Britain, or even of Armorican Gaul: the 


nnected with his exploits extend too 


traditions c 
It seems to me that 


far. He was a compound. 

the elder Theodosius, A.D. 367-376, forms the 
substratum of the real character. He was of 
Celtic extraction, born in Spain; that his son 
Theodosius the Great, A.D. 346-395, is the finished 


ideal; but that Aetius, a.p. 424-454, has supplied 


the name. 

Arthur is Celtic : Aruthr = wonderful, in Welsh. 
Aetius was a Scythian. 

The siege of Metz is, no doubt, its capture by 


Aetius afterwards op- 


Attila (a.p. 452), when 
A. HA. 


posed and defeated him at Chalons. 

LronaRpo pA Vinci's “ Last Supper” (4S. 
373; vi. 308.)—I saw the original of this 
wall of the Dominican 
when it was 


iii. 287, 
celebrated painting on the w 
convent at Milan many years 
still in tolerable preservation. 1 have now before 
me & very superior engraving from it, by Pietro 
Bonato of Rome. I cannot coincide with the con- 
jectures of either the late lamented and widely 
known literary gentleman who wrote under the 
signature of Busney Heatn, or of Carer ERMINE. 
If our Saviour was supposed by the painter to 
have haved his glass with St. John, he would 
surely have placed it between them, whereas it 
stands on the other side, and near our Lord’s left 
hand. It is quite possible that Judas—having 
both his arms on the table, and leaning forward 
before St. Peter, who is soliciting St. John to ask 
their divine’ Master who the traitor is—conceals 
two glasses, those of St. Peter and St. John, and 
thus ‘the full number of thirteen glasses \ hy - 1 be 
accounted for. . A 


The engravings of this celebrated work are 
of no aut hority. They were not taken when 
the original was in its perfect state. They are 

‘cookings ” and “ cobblerings” from a mutilated 
and barbarously restored fresco, and with perhaps 
a few improvements by the engri aver. We know 
not what the fresco was in its original state. As 
to the “number of ’ I think that the 
French artist who'did the Jast restoration mav 
either have left out some of them, or inserted 
those only that mildew and damp had spared. 
In its present state the Milan fresco is hardly 
worthy of a visit; but enouch of the o1 iginal 


ago, 


ols asses, ‘ 


remains to show that i in some of the minor details 
legs of the table) a deviation has 
some engravings by 


(such as the 1] 


been made in the copyist 


rmanent occupation, at present disavowed by 
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or by the engraver. The fine copy now before 


| me in my apartment at the Hotel Mansfeld, is 


& Co., Rue du Cloitre, 
Notre Dame, Paris.* In it the landscape behind 
the Saviour is very clear and distinct, but in the 
fresco it has quite perished. At Lugano, in the 
Swiss-Italian canton of Ticino, is a “ Last Sup- 
per”? by Bernardo Luini. It is in the church 
that adjoins the excellent Hotel du Pare—the 
same church that contains the celebrated and 
exquisitely beautiful Virgin and Child by the 
same artist. Luini treats his “ Last Supper ” in a 
very different ma inner to Da Vinci. Judas has a 
cat, an emble1 t is supposed, of treachery—no 
great omnia : ) poor puss. 

James Henry Drxon. 


published by Tessari 


Hotel Mansfeld, L 

_ Oropancuus (4 S, vi. .)—Sowerby’s Eng- 
lish Botany figures six species s of broom-rape, or 
or: rhanchus, P . P. 

“Patontn” (4% §, yi. 249.)\—The writer of 
the’ article in the American Educational Monthly 
has favoured me with a letter, in which he says: 

“The strange word patchin I think I have got track 
of. I have just seen this legend under a comie English 
sketch :-— 

“We've got another little chap at ’ome as this one 
’ere ain’t even so much as a patch upon,’” 

THoMAS STEWARDSON, 


jusanne, 





JR. 

Philadelphia. 

KERNEL: Cotonet (4 §. yi. 323.)—I tran- 
scribe from your page: ‘ From this word (kernel?) 
no doubt originated the present military term 
colonel, the commander of a regiment.” 

Although there is “no doubt” of the derivation 
so offered, there may, I hope, be “doubters.” If so, 
I would enrol myself as one. And this, first, on 
the ground that the organic development of kernel 
into colonel would imply a process of change 
without parallel, I believe, in the story of lan- 
guages; secondly, that I, with ‘many others, 
conceive the course of change to have been in the 
direction. (Co-lo-nel, the original pro- 
nunciation, on record in Butler’s— 

“Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a co-/o-nelling,” 


inverse 


by progr ssive abuse has dropped away and con- 
sumed into a wreck of artic ulation, which, seem- 
ingly, kernel may, better or worse, represent. 
Johnson, which is curious, notes the word in 
decline: “Tt is now (1755) generally sounded 
with only two distinct syllables, cofnel.” And he 
puts me in mind of a more authentic voucher for 
the primitive “sounding,” in Milton’s sonnet — 
“ Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms.” 

If “doubt” and “doubters” shall be put to 
silence together, your correspondent may be made 
happy by ‘learning x that a further de velopment of 


* The engraver is Thouvenin. Who was he? 
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kernel long ago took effect across the Channel in 
both use and form. The Dictionnaire de I Aca- 
démie (1694) inatructs me that not only “colonel 
is he who commands a regiment of cavalry, of 
infantry, or of dragoons, but ‘ colonel-général de la 
cavalerie’ is ‘he that commands all the cavalry ’; 
‘colonel-général des dragons,’ ‘he that com- 
mands all the dragoons,’ ”’ and similarly for the 
infantry. 

But, further, on the lively tongue of our neigh- 
bours, colonel becomes an adjective feminine in 


the phrase “ compagnie colonelle ”’—that is to say, | 


the first company of a regiment, that which has 
no other captain than the colonel. Could your 
correspondent desire more? UNpER THE ExMs. 
The most probable derivation is the generally 
received one from Latin columna—i. e. the com- 
mander of a body or column of troops. The title 
of colonel-general was for the first time conferred 
by Francis I. (c. 1545) on officers commanding 
considerable divisions of French troops. Bran- 
tome says, however, that it had been given to the 
chief of an Albanian corps at an earlier period. 
Louis XIV. suppressed the office of per ec pa 
ral of infantry in 1661, and then it was that com- 
manders of regiments had the title of colonel. 
In England the term “colonel-general” was in- 
troduced in the reign of Elizabeth; and we seem 
to have had the title “colonel” before the French, 
for we find in the regulations made by the City 
of London for forming the militia in 1585 it was 
proposed to appoint colonels over ten captains, 
and colonels are distinctly mentioned in the ac- 
count of the army here three years after. Ward, 
in his Animadversions of Warre, 1639, describes 
the duties of colonels. Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


8S. Lupovicvs pr Prss1aco (4" S, vi. 330.)—I 
never asked for information as to what the book 
was of which I wrote. I said in my query, which 
your correspondent says was “ meagre ’’—though I 
think you will agree with me that it was rather, 
what all communications in your very valuable and 
much-taxed pages should be, put in as few and 
we words as possible—that it was a Gradual and 

ecasional Offices. All I wanted to know was— 
(1) whether this particular religious book could 
be identified by the S. Ludovicusde Pissiaco, which 
your correspondent has answered in the negative ; 
and (2) whether in MS. service-books it was 
usual to _ “Ora pro ei” in the Litany. To 
this your learned correspondent said it was com- 
mon enough. This I ventured to doubt because, 
though I have a very large acquaintance with 
MS. service-books of all countries, 1 had never 
seen it before, and because I knew that the 
greatest living collector of service-books, as well 
as myself, had found special service-books of 
Sisters decidedly rare. I think, therefore, by 
F.C. H.’s last communication that he was speaking 








rather too off hand, and scarcely as courteously as 
usual, when he seemed to imply that my question 
was a foolish one, since his words appear to show 
that even in later copies the officiator usually 
changes the “ pro eo” into “ pro ea.” I should 
still be really obliged if any correspondent could 
point out any similar Litany. I rather want 
facts than what any particular writer “ would not 
be surprised to find.” My queries were really 
bibliographic, rather than liturgical. J.C. J. 


A PREDICTION oF SPIELBAHN CONCERNING 
Germany (4" §, vi. 194.)—The following note, 
which I extract from a local paper, ought to find 
a corner in “ N, & Q.,” together with the pro- 
phecy above referred to, and others which have 
already appeared in your pages :— 

“ A NUN'S PREDICTION IN 1808! 

“The Constitutionnel publishes a document of a pro- 
phetical character which just at the present moment 
possesses a more than ordinary interest —a prediction 
well known in certain parts of France as ‘the prophecy 
of Blois.’ It was made in 1808 by an Ursuline nun of 
that city,and she foretold that troubles would come upon 
both Blois and France in 1848 and in 1870. The former 
part of her prediction has come true; and therefore there 
is a probability that the latter part of it also may be 
realised. While foretelling terrible troubles to France in 
the present year, the nun went on to predict le sauveur 
accordé ala France, and added that he should be a man 
whom the country did not expect. According to her 
prophecy, the grands malheurs were to begin after the 
middle of July—it will be remembered that the war dates 
from just before that time—and before the vintage. The 
troubles foretold were to affect the capital especially, in 
which there was to be a fearful fight and very great mas- 
sacre. ‘ Both good and bad will fall in battle, for all the 
men will be called out and only the old men left in the 
place. The time,’ adds the nun, ‘will be short; for the 
women will prepare the vintages, though the men will 
return to complete the work. Meantime no news will 
be obtained, excepting through private letters. Presently, 
three couriers will arrive at Blois, of whom the first will 
bring tidings that all is lost, the second will be in too 
great a hurry to stop at all, and the third, who will come 
by fire and water ’—probably, that is, by railway—‘ will 
be the bearer of good news. A Te Deum will then be 
sung, such as never has been heard before; but this Te 
Deum will not be in honour of him who reigned at the 
first, but for the saviour granted (accordé) to France.’ 
The prophecy of Blois ends by a statement to the effect 
that ‘the Prince will not be there: they will go and 
seek him elsewhere; and after the Princ: has ascended 
the throne, France will enjoy peace and prosperity for 
twenty years.” 

Grorece W. MARSHALL. 

Fisuwick (4" S. vi. 275, 356.)—This is the 
name of a parish in Berwickshire, united to Hut- 
ton in 1614. The name is still retained in several 
farms, e. g. West Fishwick, Fishwick Manes, &e., 
and is always pronounced as if the w were omitted. 
The remains of the church and churchyard are on 
a bank close to the Tweed. The reporter on this 
parish, in the New Statistical Account (1841), con- 
ectures that “it probably derives ite name from 
fesles been a fishing village.” Pp. E.N, 
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In 1825 Thomas Whillier published a General | 
Directory of every parish, township, or district | 


maintaining its own poor, comprising nearly four- 
teen thousand places. The Index alone occupies 
one hundred and thirteen octavo pages in triple 
columns. The only names —— in it appli- 
cable to the query of T. T. are—Fisherwick 
(township), St. Michael's parish, Litchfield, Staf- 
fordshire ; and Fishwick (township), Preston 
parish, Lancashire—no doubt the place referred 
to by T. T. T. Wm. Sanpys. 
Fishwick, near Preston, vulgarly pronounced 
Physic. i> ae 
Troy Farr (4% 8. vi. 300.)—In this part of 
Devonshire a room with its furniture disarranged 
js said to be “like Troy Town.” The same ex- 
pression was common in East Cornwall thirty 
years ago, and probably is so still. 
. Ww. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Writine rx Crener (4 S. vi. 320.)—In the | 


Encyc. Brit. there is an article on cipher-writing, 
which gives several rules for deciphering, by ob- 
serving which any one may soon learn to read a 


cipher written in English. In the diplomatic ser- | 
vice figures are used, which of course must from | 


time to time be changed, ‘like a code of telegraph 
signals. The Freemasons’ cipher, though in- 
genious, is too generally known to be of much 
use. The article in the Encyclopedia mentions 
that Trithemius, Baptista Porta, Vigenere, and 
P. Niceron have written on the subject of ciphers. 

If, however, a person wishes to carry on a cor- 


respondence in cipher, whether by the new postal | 


cards or otherwise, it can hardly be safe for him 


t» adopt any system already made known in | 


books to which others have access like himself. 
Ife had better set to work and invent a cipher 
for himself, or else adapt one already invented to 
his own purpose; so altering it, or improving 
upon it, as to render discovery very unlikely. 
Many years ago I constructed a very simple and 
eflicient cipher for myself in this manner, from a 
hint which I met with somewhere, but cannot 
now remember where. This I habitually use for 
al! private memorandums, 

For short messages, or postal cards, a very easy 
method may be adopted. Cut two cards to the 
exact size of the postal card. Keep one, and 
send the other to your correspondent. Cut out 
spaces at arbitrary distances from each other, in 
seven or eight lines, which will fill up the card ; 
and let the spaces be exactly the same on your 
own card as on that sent to your friend. When 
you wish to write to him, lay your card upon the 


post card, and write only within the spaces cut | 


out what you wish to say. Then take off your 
card, and fill up the post card with any ‘other 


words, with which you must contrive that those 


already written shall fit in. To give an example. 
In the following lines the real message is included 
within brackets, which represent the spaces cut 
out of the card; while the entire writing conveys 
exactly the opposite meaning to the one in- 
tended : — 


“ My dear friend, [can you] let me [come] soon [to] 
see you, for I have not seen you so long. Write to tess 
next Friday,] or the [week] after, when I can get your 
letter. I wish to [give] you with [my compliments,} 
and [to your] sister, each a present: [father] is quite 
well | and sister], both send love to you.” 


F. C, H. 
fliscelaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Lothair. By the Right Honourable B, Disraeli, New 
Edition. (Longmans.) 


If the accomplished author of The Curiosities of 
Literature had still been living, what a curious chapter 
he might have added to that amusing and instructive 
miscellany, on authors who have been Prime Ministers ; 
and what abundant materials would he have found for it 
in our own time, and our own couutry. If forced to 
admit that the contributions to literature of Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston, were com- 
paratively few, he could not have said the same of Lord 
Russell, Lord Derby, or Mr. Gladstone, and certainly 
not of his own distinguished son, the first volume of the 
collected and revised edition of whose novels is now be- 
fore us; ushered in by a Preface which has gained the 
marked honour accorded but to few books, that of being 
made the subject of a special article in large print in The 
Times. And it well deserves such distinction. It is 
eminently characteristic ; and if it does not do as suggested 
by a distinguished friend of the author—“give his own 
views of the purport of Lothair”—it throws much light 
on his political views, and the manner in which he 
arrived at them, and the manner in which he enunciated 
them. But with politics we have nothing to do; and 
we commend the Preface to the reader's attention, not 
only for its picture of Mr. Disraeli’s literary career, but 
for his graceful and affectionate sketches of his early 
friends. What a contrast does his picture of Lord Lynd- 
hurst—*“ with the tenderness of his disposition, the sweet- 
ness of his temper, his ripe scholarship, and his bright 
and airy spirit” — present to that distorted caricature 
which so shocked the public some two years since. 


The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By 
8. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of “ Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages,” “ The Silver Store,” &c. Part IJ. 
Christianity. (Rivingtons.) 

This is the second part of a work intended, as has 
already been explained in these columns, as a contribu- 
tion to Comparative Theology, and in which Christianity 


| is subjected to the same rigorous test that was applied to 


Mosaism in the previous volume. Mr, Baring-Gould 
represents Christianity as having hitherto been made to 
rest for support on the authority either of an infallible 
text or an unerring church; and that it is on account of 
the failure of these props that the writer, in no wise deny- 
ing the inspiration of the Scriptures, endeavours to ex- 
amine the evidence for the Incarnation from a thoroughly 
impartial point of view. That he arrives at the concla- 
sion, contained in the following words, will not be a 
little reassuring to those who question the propriety of 
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subjecting the Bible and the books of Thucydides to the 
same inexorable and crucial ordeal :—“ I admit, for argu- 
ment’s sake, every objection raised against that autho- 
rity—objections not groundless nor necessarily hostile ; 
and I show that, nevertheless, the evidence for the In- 
carnation is too strong to be overthrown.” Amongst 
other subjects, the dogmas of Mediation, Grace, the Atone- 
ment, and Immortality are treated; and, in the final 
chapter on Development, our author argues that all 
the propositions of the Catholic faith were successively 
evolved, and affirms that devs lop ment to be only legit: 

mate which is drawn from the dogma of the Incarnation. 
From what has been said, it will be readily believed that 
the present volume is no unworthy follower of its pre- 
cursor; and all who are interested in Comparative Theo- 
logy,,will look anxiously for the completion of a work 
that has evid ntly been a labour of love to its author. 


Handbook of Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire. With 
Map. (Maurray.) 

Mr. Murray’s great scheme of placing in the hands of 
Tourists in every part of England an intelligent and 
trustworthy Guide to the antiquities, history, and objects 
of each locality, is rapidly approaching completion. A 
glance at the Map which accompanies the present volume 
will show how extensive is the district of which it treats, 
It extends indeed from the South Welsh Mountains to 
those of Cumberland—from the Severn almost to the 
Solway ; and including as it does the large manufacturing 
centres of Lancashire, in which the spirit of enterprise is 
ever working great changes, the Editor may well invite 
additions and corrections. How much of varied informa- 
tion will be found in the four hundred well-filled pages of 
The Handbook of Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, 
will readily be understood by such of our readers as 
have been wont, in their summer wanderings through 
England, to seek in its predecessors the “ guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend” on whom they might rely to make 
their journey pleasant and instructive. We must con- 
gratulate Mr. Murray on having hit upon anew and very 
effective binding to a book subjected like the present to a 
good deal of wear and tear. 

Poems of Thomas Campbell. With a Memoir by the Rev. 
Charlies Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. &c. Jllustrated. 
(Griffin & Co.) 

This new edition of the Poetical Works of the author 
of The Pleasures of Lope forms a volume of what the 
publishers designate “Griffin's Emerald Gems.” The 
book is handsomely printed, illustrated with a portrait of 
the poet, and some nice engravings ; has a new Memoir 
by the Editor, who has been enabled to add to the collec- 
tion some verses hitherto unpublished; and on these 
grounds may well hope to find favour with the numerous 
admirers of Thomas ( ampbell. 














Mr. Anper's Encusy Repersts.—We have to record 








the appearance of two more of Mr. Arber's well selected, 
carefully edited, and wondrously ch ? series of popular 
editions of our early writers. The first is Roger Ascham, 
“The Scholemaster, written 1563-8, poet hun ualy pub- 
lished ; Firs t Edition, 1570; collated with the & cond Edi- 
tion, 1571 .” The second is that rich storehouse of early 


poetry, “ Tottel’s Miscellany : Songs and Sonettes, by 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, Thomas Wy att the Elder, 
Nicholas Grimald, and Uncertain Authors ; First Edition 
of 5th Jane; collated with the Second Edition of 31s 


J uly, 1557, 


Tae Laprary at Srrassunc. —It is gratifying to 
hear, from the Pall Mall Gazette, that, after all, it 
would seem we need not despair of the literary treasures 
of Strasburg yet. The rubbish in the new church, in 


1 13) 


which the two principal libraries were placed, still lies, 








according to a recent correspondence in the Al/igemeine 
Zeitung, some ten or fifteen feet high; and a good deal 
may yet be hidden underneath that. According to some 
local papers, the librarian had gone to the maire at the 
beginning of the siege and had asked for his permission 
and aid to have the books taken down into the cellars - 
but the maire is said to have replied that he had more 
important matters to think of. Whether this be true or 
not, it would be very strange indeed if the librarian had 
not himself taken the task in hand, and by the aid of 
some labourers removed the most precious at least of hig 
treasures into a place of safety. Besides, the same cor- 
respondent avers that though his own efforts of une irthing 
P rove fruitless at present, a good ms + people on the spot 
had unanimously assured him that he ips of books had 
been safely put away in different places of security. It 
is quite likely at the same time that the secret may be 
kept for a good long time yet, partly because some of the 
possessors of it may have been killed. But as long as 
the things themselves are in existence somewhere, it does 
not matter much, 





Tnose who are anxiously dreading the irreparable 
s which literature may sustain from the Prussian 





attack on Paris, will be glad to hear that as far back as 
Aucust 29, the most precious pictures of the Salon 
Carre, of the Galeries des § spt Métres et du Bord de 
l Eau, and of the ex-Salle des E tats in the Louy re, were 
packed up and removed from Paris to a safe place. All 
the curiosities contained in the cases of the Galerie 
d’Apollon and other rooms of the Louvre were also 
removed. The contents of the Hotel de Cluny were 
stored in the vaults of the Pantheon. The principal MSS, 
books, bronzes, and medals of the Bibliotheque, Rue de 
Richelieu, we re also stowed away, as well as those in the 
Arsenal and Mazarine Libraries, either in the cellars of 
those buildings or in other safe places. It is also stated 
that all the pictures and art treasures at St. Cloud were 


removed by the French Government befure the com- 
mencement of the siege. 








Art Restrrvrion. — The Prussian Government has 
addressed the presiding magistrates of various German 
cities which had been de poile d by the French, in former 
wars, of valuable treas ures of art, &c., requesting the 
authorities to give information of such spoliations with a 
view to their restoration. Frankfort, Aachen, &c., have 
already responded to the patriotic invitation, and will, 
no doubt, be followed by other cities and localities. There 
is one manuscript in particular which the Germans are 
most anxious to have restored to them, containing most 
of the poems of their Minnesingers, and unsury — for 
the interest and beauty of its e mbellishme nts. Many por- 
traits of the poets are ‘also contained in it, some of yh ich 
are probably unique. Tilly brought away the MS. from 
Heidelberg in 1623, together with the library , and since 
that time it has made many migrations to Sp 1in and 
Rome, and is now in Paris, to which it was transferred 
by that arch-robber, Napoleon I. This MS. is held by 
the Germans in as much esteem as that bestowed by an 
old family on the Bible of their ancient race. 

















GuinpuAtt Lrsrary.—On Thursday, October 27, the 
foundation-stone of the New Library and Museum was 
laid by Dr. Wm. Sedgwick Saunders, assisted by the 
Members of the Committee, in the presence of a distin- 
gnished company of ladies and gentlemen, The building 
has made rapid” progress, and the outline can be easily 
traced. It bids fair when finished, not only to be use 
but also an ornamental addition to the Guildhall. Owing 
to the ground being much wider at the southern side 
than at the northern, it has been necessary to arrange 
the plan of the building in three divisions, or blocks of 
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varying leng s, from the southern or Bankraptcy Court 
end. The first, or principal block, next Guill: hall, from 
which it will be separated by a passage 20 feet wide, 
contains the library and public reading-room, with the 
museum and muniment-rooms below. A lvancing nearer 
to the street is the block containing the committee- 
room and hall. Thi lock only extends to about two- 

i the length he library building. The third 


of 


‘ 
t 








, wats directly on Basinghall Street, and extends to 
about haif the length of the second. This arrangement 
will produce an irregular but picturesque eleva Phe 
porch and staircase, with its bay-window and gabie, will 
be, from their position, the most prominent, and con- 


trast with the steep roof of the committee-room, and this 




















again with a portion of the high wall of the library, of 
a +h three bays, marked externally by buttresses, vill 
he directly open to Basinghall Street. High up in the 
wall will be three of the » windo the wall space 
between them and the n museum windows 5 will be decorated 

ae oer niches for ues bove the whole, runni 
rehind the tire le th of aoe mmittee-room, will be 

ry with its row of windows; the ele 
ill be unbroken by any projections e: 

h ungement will be similar to that ju 

the three bavs, but wi ut niches; t 

north will have for its principal featu 
ting window, but owing to the proximity 
r houses it will not for some time be seen 


ited has been Gothic, to accord with the 








f the Guildhall, and the work is being car 
ried out from the designs of Mr. Horace Jones, architect 
to the corporation. In about eighteen months’ time it is 
expected to b iplet ‘ 

A CaraLocvsE has been published containing the Art 
Library of the well-known critic Dr. Waagen, which is 
to be sold by auction at t Le ipzig on tl Lith inst, med 
of the volumes are enriched with Dr. Waagen’s MS. 1 notes, 


REW ‘ion RATURE.—Under this on; 
stablished for the purpose of bringing 
rs a series of translations from t 

1, &e. of calculated to illu 


Soctety or Her 
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a Society has bee 
before Er 
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glish rea 
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rma trat 


Hebrew, 


books 





the literature of the Jews duriug the last two thousand 
1, to use language of the Prospectus, 

thoughts and vicissitudes of the people 

hom it originated,” “sheds light on the vary- 

ing culture of different ages,” and which, “ beyond th 
information it affords to the Theologian, to the student 


of Comparative Jurisprad 


the Philologist, the 


Phi- 
Ar iti- 


nce and Medicine, to the 


losopher, Historian, a nu 1 the 





quary,” embraces a variety of subjects which cannot fi 

to inter the = reader. The President is Sir 
David Salomons, Bart., M.P., and on the Council ar 
many of his co-religionists, eminent alike for their posi- 


tion and ax 
Tue Rey. E. 





tus 


Knowles has issued the Prosp 





of a Handbook the Castle of Kenilworth, which 
will give in de the results of very careful study 
of the ruins, contain Laneham’s letter with ¢ ypious 


annotations, and 


be illustrated by twenty-four photo- 
graphs of ex 


lient quality, three maps, and vignettes, 
Tue ATHEN.£uM announces the discov ery of a volume, 
among the Hopkinson MSS, at 7 sshton Hall, ‘of manuseript 
poetic cal pieces of the times of Elizabeth and James i, 
many of them satirical, and « lirected against the Puritans ; 
and suggests that one of our printing Societies, the Early 
English * rext, Camden, Chetham, or Surtees, ‘should 
after this volume and * stat it. The suggestion is a very 
good one, but special care should be taken in the selec- 


see 


tion of an editor who knows how many similar prodac- 
tions have alread 


y been printed. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





t direct to 












































gentlemen by who ym they are required, whose names and addre 
are given for that purpose: 
J. G. SCHELHORY. Awa@extTrates Lr SFURTI, 1730 
Vols. I. and XIII 
P. imysert Hist 4 PorTARUM ET Porm cM t ADVI. 8vo 
llale, Magdeburg, | 
Brookville, I 
L’ Erm f al ; ente. N 
I € 
J 
I 
Wanted by J C.F 13, M r Tx » Amhurst Road, 
Ha . NE 
~ Cour s' Lr Spinoza. E h sion. Svo. London, 
Ws i Peaco 3 Ma Brigg 
T u AN s Dicrro y 
| I EXPo NOTES ON N T WENT 
\ ted by r re s \ r t. De 
T.Yeo~ HIsTORY oF 
Go H's SEPULCHRAI _' 
I IDIN'S BIBLIOMAD 
I NSSART'’s CHRON i ! 
DvcHESNeE's Hisrort cw & 1619 
I cRSt O m. Complete act or a 
( FRY OF OLD GERMAN MAstT 2 Vol 1800. 
LYSONS Mansa BRITANwne Comple 
Wanted by Mr. Tho vs Reet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W 
I 
Natices ta Carvespan weents. 
Tur Prrvcess SOPHIA OF GLOUCESTER " ; Jonah 
Henry D ; brot ( / Varia, 
( sD i 7 end died N 29, IR44 on de ng 
t ld afte ¢ th the 
. , 1 G ve TI ' gine 
t h coh ha th ’ t 4 tf our atten 
G. Ricn.— The Almangch de Gotha may be procured at Vi ms and 
\ ates, Henrietta Street, Covent Gard 
R. W. H. Nasu (Dublis Apply to the Secretary of t Vumisma- 
; S ‘ Manchester. 
AURORA Borr ALIS. We he teed mar t t amuni- 
7) thia a must « t f 2 rselves 
‘ to su t 
Bist Or Sonor a c. c. ¢ ll fin f sation he 
ne ena 5s ay « t *N.& Q.” 2nd 8, 
V 
dD Gu, the editor of ¢ herland's British 
Mm ¥ the late G we Daniel, the celebrated 
sale Catalogue of his Libra t 341; Bohn's 
) a ri Era newspape f April 3, i864 
Great Lever p Government ¢ wf the Tongue the author 
The Whole Duty of Man, « ork attributed to se tl eminent indi- 
( t“N. & Q.’ iS. vii 8, et passim. 
W. T. M. There seems to be an error in the statement made in the 
uv fthe I if. Barham, prefixed to the 7 S ) 
Ing Lege hat he passed his etamination at Oxf h 
itt a n to lace in the seecx md class he state- 
the auth ntempora Mr. Barham, and 
loubtl ibyt ~#. WH. D Barhea int yrthcom- 
Fa 7 
DEXTER. Most hymnol te th “2 mse Thy 
) to Do ) Has our correspondent sulted 
1 of Doddridge’s Hymns, published by his yre tncison, John 
D Humphreys, Esq., 1819 
Grorce Boase. Observ ations on a Tour through Er d anda 
part of Scotlan¢, 2 vols. 4to, 1801-3, i s by Charles Dibdin, the elder, dra- 
rtist 
m the English Calendar took place in 
iF r the difference between the / that year 
p. 311, col.i. line 12 from the bottom, jor 
gal.” 





A Re ading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & is 
ready. and may be had of all Booksellers and Ne rem n, price ls. 6 
or, free by post, : rect from the Publisher, for ls. 8 

*.* Cases for N.&Q 





ling the Volumes of * 





may be had of the 





Publisher, and of all B ooksellers and Newsmen. 

n consequence of th abolition of the impressed Ne spaper th 
Subscription for copies fi wrded free by post, direct / ublisher 

wl the Half-yearly Index), for Six Months, l lds. 3 in- 

stead of 11s. 4d.), which may be ya Post Office Order payable at the 
Somerset House mat Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of “N. & Q.," 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


THE LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the 
RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY L Ag BULWER, G.C.B.,M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, price [Now ready. 


THE RECOVERY OF J ERUSALEM : an 
Account of the Recent Excavations and _ Discoveries in the 
Holy City. By CAPTAIN WILSON, R.E., and CAPTAIN 
WARREN, RE. With an Introductory Chapter by DEAN 
STANLEY. Demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations. 2ls. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. 


RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM (Author of the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends"). Including his U npublished Poetical Miscellanies. By 
his Son. 2 vols., large crown Svo, with two Portraits. 2is. 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR: a Popular Ac- 


count of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: 
to Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. By J. GLAISHER, 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Royal 8vo, with 132 Illus- 


trations. 2s. 


| 
| 
| 


with Recent Attempts | 


LONDON: ITS CELEBRATED CHARAC. | 


TERS AND PLAC ES. From 1413 to 1969. By J. HENEAGE 
JESSE. Author of “ The Life of George the Third.” “ Memoirs 
of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. &c. 3 vols., large crown 8vo, 
Bis. 6d. 


| A 


A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; an Autobio- | 


graphy. By COLONEL OTTO CORVIN, 


Sls. 6 


Three vols. crown 8v0, | 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the RIGHT | 


WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERN- 
NT, from 17%. Including Original Letters of the Archduke 
Cc aio: Louis XVI Due d'Enghien, George Canning, 
Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwar- 
row. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. 
avo, with Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham aod 
Field-Marshal Suwarrow from Original Pictures, 39s. 


THE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 


From the French of FLAMMARION. By MRS. LOCKYER, Trans- 
lator of * The Heavens.” Crown 8vo, with numerous I[)lustra- 


tions. 5s. 


at 
. Charles X.., 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. By| 


Teanciated by A. W. | 


PROFESSOR ERNEST CURTIUS. 
WARD, M.A. Vol. Ill. Demy 8vo, price 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 


An illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
J. NORMAN LOCK- 
10s. 6d. 


HEAVENS. 

By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by 

YER, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In THE PRESS, 
Next month, in 1 vol. for separate Sale, 


A GENERAL INDEX TO KITTO’S CYCLO- 
PEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The above brings together under the Alphabetical arrangement 
all Ky Subjects referred to throughout the various Articles in the 
Work. 

1 vol. crown vo, 

SEQUEL to the CONFESSIONS of an OPIUM- 

EATER, and other Papers. By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
1 vol. feap. vo, 

LETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and WITCHI- 
CRAFT. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. A New and 
Revised Edition. 

1 vol. feap. Svo, 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. 
SCOTT. 

The above Two Volumes will qemplete the Set of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT'S ENTIRE WORKS 

ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES. 


By Srm WALTER 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


| GERALD HASTINGS: a New Novel. 


| A RIGHTED WRONG: a 


Now ready, feap. cloth, 6s. 
UGONE: A Tragedy. 
By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A, 


By the same Author, price 6s, 
POEMS. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, 


“ Great command of language ... firmness and force of utterance, 
power of understanding and sympethising with the contradictions a j 
moods of thought in a soul at war with itself." — A theneeum. 

“ He has astyle of his own. It displays indeed the fervent, audacious, 
rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school of poets, but it hase 
sufficiently marked individuality." —Spectator. 

“ Bold and nimble fancy ... affluence of langua; - ready supply of 
images ... independence of view and tone.” —London hh eview. 

“ One of the choicest contributions to poctionl literature the lad 
half-dozen years have seen.” —Leader, Jan. 30, 1869 


Edited by the same Author, price 7s. 6d. 


EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS. 
WITH MEMORIAL PREFACE 
By the REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A. 
“ A singularly able writer and thinker.” —Public Opinion. 
“ The arrangement of the poems is much to be commended,”_Com 
temporary Review. 
London: E. MOXON, Son, & Co., Dover Street, W. 


Now Ready, price One Shilling, profusely illustrated, 

STRANGE CASE. With full Partiew 
now first made public. Bei <. THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 

“ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS : 
. A Statement relative to an Extract from the Agony Column ofthe 
Times Newspaper. 

A Statement made by Oscar Winckskie, carrying on the Profession 


ofa Private Inquirer. 
A Statement made by a bald Barber living in Ghoul's Place. 
A Statement made by Ann Manser, an Unmarried Lady, 


a 


°F 


A Statement relative to a Partially-destroyed Love Letter. 
A Statement in the form of a Diary which speaks for itself. 
A Statement made by a Gentleman on the same Floor, who had¢ 
good deal of Spare Time on his Hands. 
. A Statement made by a Head Waiter, of unimpeachable Character, 
. A Statement made by a Chambermaid of mature aze. 
. A Statement made by a Young Lady of considerable personal 
attractions. 
. A Statement made by a Man who Married hastily. 
2. A Statement made by a Lady (with Ringlets) who was Respectally 
Connected. 
3. A Statement made by a Gentleman on the Floor above, who hal 
his own Business to attend to. 
A pentement relating to the Strange Behaviour of a Tortoiseshell 


Noe 


And nether Statement on the same subject, with some account of the 
Breaking Open of a certain Door. 

To which are « ok led, a Plan of the Premises, Portraits of the principal 

Persons concerned, and numerous Illustrations from Sketches taken @@ 


the Spot. 


NEW NOVELS in Reading at all Libraries 4 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NO APPEAL.” 
By the 

(Just ready. 
a Novel. By 
(Just ready. 
Home Life 


In 3 vols. 
Novel. By 


Author of “ No Appeal.” In 3 vols. 
BAPTIZED WITH a CURSE: 
EDITH 8. DREWRY. 3 vols. 
THE FLORENTINES: a Story of 
in Italy. By the COUNTESS MONTEMERLI. 
THE QUEEN’S SAILORS 
EDWARD GREEY. 3 vols. 
By EpmunD 


Novel. By; 
Forlora Hope,” 


YATES, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ The 
“ Broken to Harness,” &c. 3 vols. 

LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Novel. 
By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” & 


3 vols. 
BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Novel. By the 


vy OF DESART, an of “Only Woman's Love,” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 








